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CHAPTER I. 

Sir John Blakb is the lord and master of 
Vesey Court ; and Vesey Court itself is one of 
the most picturesquely beautiful places in the 
whole of our broad England. Sir John is one 
of the finest, freshest, most hot-tempered, and 
most forgiving old gentlemen in Christendom. 
Not so very old, either, in spite of his sixty 
years, being hale and hearty, with sufficient 
phick and energy for half a dozen men, and 
having good spirits enough and as much true 
Irish blood in his veins as is calculated to 
keep him young for full ten years to come — 
to say nothing of the incessant turmoils in 
which he finds himself perpetually immersed 
through the machinations of his only daughter, 
the reigning tyrant, Miss Theo Blake. 

Miss Blake is .extremely lovely, though by 
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no means showy, being neither very tall nor 
very much mider-sized, but rather a happy 
medium between the two, and having a figure 
that the Venus de Medicis herself might well 
have been proud of. She has large, dark, deep 
grey eyes — ^peculiarly handsome — which have 
a habit of becoming suddenly black as night 
when their owner is excited or pained in any 
way, or happens to be in the act of asserting 
her rights— a privilege very frequently claimed 
by Miss Blake — ^and is also possessed of mag- 
nificent fair brown hair, fine and silky, which 
she always wears in a fashion of her own, 
and never changes. But the chief peculiarity 
about her face is its utter want of colour, not 
the faintest tinge of pink shinhig through the 
fair clearness of her skin. This, in some girls, 
would probably mar the efiect of whatever 
beauty they might boast, making them at times 
appear even ugly, but in Miss Blake it is her 
principal charm. 

Besides her loveliness, Theo has particularly 
fascinating manners, a curious mixture of 
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childishness and wisdom, self-pcssession and 
extreme shyness — a combination which in her 
case is generally acknowledged to be most 
infinitely bewitching ; she has also a rather 
coquettish manner of raising her eyes to those 
of any of her admirers with an expression, in 
them, half pleading and half frightened, that 
does considerable execution in more ways than 
one, taking the poor victims' hearts by storm, 
and otherwise committing fearful havoc in the 
most innocent manner possible. In fact, there 
is little use in denying or concealing any longer 
that Theo is a confirmed flirt, not so much per- 
haps from practice as from nature. 

She is also rather passionate and perverse, 
with the strongest inclination in the world to 
gain her own point, and has coaxed and tor- 
mented and frightened everybody from her 
birth upwards into granting her that point, 
until she has at length become both the terror 
and admiration of every soul in the establish- 
ment, from Sir John himself down to the lowest 
stable-boy. 
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Her father and she being in the full enjoy- 
ment of precisely the same temperament, it 
naturally will ocdur now and then that they 
have slight differences of opinion on various 
subjects ; but in all of these it is usually Theo's 
sh^e to come off victorious, as the following 
little scene will prove. 

The dining-room at Vesey is very hand- 
some and ancient, and well lit both with lamps 
and the light of the glowing wood fire, near 
which, on one side, sits Sir John in a huge 
arm-chair, while Miss Blake reclines cosily 
in another directly opposite — her thoughts 
apparently busily employed as she stares with 
earnest eyes into the blazing wood. 

At this moment the door opens, and 
George, Miss Blake's own groom, says, in a 
hesitating voice, and with rather a nervous 
manner — 

'Please, Sir John, may I go home this 
evening and stay to-morrow ? ' 

* Certainly not ! ' thunders Sir John. ' How 
do you suppose my horses are to be seen to, 
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sir, while you are enjoying yourself all over the 
country ? I did not employ you to i^nd your 
time at home, did I ? This is at least the sixth 
time within three months that you have asked 
for a day, and — ^— ' 

*No, only three/ interposes Miss Blake; 
^ and I really think, papa, that you ought to 
allow * 

'Now, Theo,' interrupts her father, 'once 
for all I forbid you to interfere with me and 
my servants. I won't have it! George. may 
go home if he wishes ; but, if he does, he may 
stay there/ 

' No, he may not ! ' says Theo, angrily. 
' He takes care of " Queen " perfectly, and he 
is my groom, as you know; and I think 
I might be allowed some voice in the 
matter.' 

'Not when your voice causes the most 
utter want of discipline in my yard ! ' 

' Well, I really, papa, I wonder how you can 
be so savage,' breaks in Theo, vehemently ; 
' and hia poor mother dying, too.' 
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'What?' says Sir John, wheeling rounds 
* Is this true?' 

' WeU, Sir John, she is not at all so well. as. 
we could wish,' George replies. 

' Then why the deuce, sir, did you not say 
so at once, and not stand there like a fool ? ' 
says his irascible master. ' Of course you can 

go!' 

' Thank you. Sir John,' says George, casting 

a grateful look at Theo over his master's head, 
and disappears, while Sir John turns again to 
the fire, his handsome old face very nearly as 
red as the -blazing embers before him. Pre- 
sently Theo says, in a meek, lady-like voice — 

'Are you forgetting my claret, papa 
dear?' 

' Theo,' answers her father, ' you are an. 
extremely wilful, undutiful child, and I think 
it might perhaps warn you and do you good if 
I dismissed George to-morrow; but I believe 

the best plan will be to ' His eloquence 

and his ' best plan ' are here aUke nipped in 
the bud, as Theo, springing with quick warm 
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impulsiveness from her seat, goes over to his 
side, and, kneeling down, places two little 
tender arms around his neck, and raising a 
beautiful half penitent, half laughing face to 
his, says softly — 

* No, I won't listen to your " best plan," and 
I am not undutifiil ; how can you speak so un- 
kindly to me, your own Theo ? ' 

It would have been an iron heart indeed 
that could have resisted Theo Blake just then, 
with her pretty childish pleading, strengthened 
as it was by the earnest glances of the great 
grey eyes raised so lovingly to her father's. 
Sir John at all events is not proof against the 
double fire, and forgives her, as he has forgiven 
her hundreds of times before, and as he will 
probably forgive her again before the night is 
ended— even so far forgetting her unfilial con- 
duct as to call her fondly, while he kisses her, 
' his own beautiful girl.' So, peace being once 
more restored, Theo draws her chair closer to 
his, and sits with her hand close clasped in Sir 
John's, while they discuss their claret and the 
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neighbourhood together, conversing indiscrimi- 
nately about the horses and dogs, Lady Har- 
ford's ball and Tim Brierly's cottage, the 
Savilles, the coming hunt, and — Claude 
Euthyn. 

When the conversation comes to this latter 
point, Sir John becomes suddenly rather dts- 
trait and nervous, and looks as though he 
wanted particularly to say something, but does 
not know how to begin it. The fact is, he has 
had this morning a proposal for Theo's hand 
from this identical Claude Euthyn, and is more 
than commonly anxious to know what answer 
Theo is likely to give. 

This last suitor of Miss Blake's is a 
clever, agreeable, and handsome young bar- 
rister, possessed of a large private income of 
his own, besides the fortime he is rapidly 
obtaining at the Bar, who, having come down 
on a visit to his uncle, Mr. Saville, about three 
months before this story opens, had there met 
Miss Blake ; and, that young lady having gone 
in for a very decided flirtation with him, the con- 
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sequences were what might have been expected 
— ^the popular young lawyer falling head over 
ears in love with her, and coming to the settled 
conclusion that the world, without her for his 
wife, would be a very dull place indeed. 

Matters having arrived at this crisis, he 
soon made up his mind ; and, coming down 
suddenly to Vesey that morning, took the old 
Baronet unawares, stating his intentions and 
his deep unchanging love for Theo, and begging 
Su: John, if possible, to try to gain Theo's 
consent to the engagement. 

The old man, who, though shrinking with 
horror from the day when he must cease to be 
all in all to his idol, was too good a father to be 
blind to the advantages of this offer, and seeing 
the man's thorough and sincere love for his 
beautiful daughter, promised to do all in his 
power to forward the union, strictly on the 
condition, however, that he and Theo should not 
be separated by her marriage. London, he 
argued, was but one hour's journey by rail from 
Vesey Court, and Buthyn could well manage 
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that every day : so, Claude having fully com- 
plied with his wishes on this point. Sir John 
waits anxiously now a turn in the conversation 
that may serve his purpose, which the mention 
of Claude Kuthyn's name at last gives him. 

' Theo, my dear,' says Sir John, * who do 
you suppose was here to-day ? * 

* George Pierrepont,' says Theo, promptly. 

' No,' answers her father ; ' try again, my 
dear.' 

' Captain .Gesler ? ' Miss Blake asks, less 
positively this time. . 

' No,' replies Sir John again ; * wrong a 
second time. I suppose, as you cannot guess, I 
may as well tell you — Mr. Kuthyn.' 

' Eeally ! ' exclaims Theo. ' Dear me, is 
he staying so soon again at the Rectory ? Oh, 
what a pity I was not in to see him — ^was it 
not?' 

* Yes,' returns her father, delightedly ; * you 
like him, my darling ? ' 

' like him ? I should rather think I do — 
immensely. That is, you know, far better 
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than any of the other men I know. He is so 
agreeable and clever, and says such nice little 
things to one.' 

'Well,' puts in her father, warmly, 'he 
certainly has one of the warmest, truest hearts a 
man was ever blessed with.' And, Miss Blake 
making no reply to this, they both sit contem- 
plating the fire and building imaginary castles 
in it for some little time. Presently Theo turns 
suddenly roimd, and, taking Sir John's face 
between both her hands, says suspiciously — 

' You have something on your mind, papa 
— tyou know you have — some deep mysterious 
secret, and you are actually afraid to tell it to 
me.' 

' Now, my dear Theo,' exclaims Sir John in 
a deprecating manner, but with conscious guilt 
upon his countenance, 'what could I have 
upon my mind that I shoidd be afraid to tell 
you?' 

'Do not attempt to equivocate or con- 
tradict me ; you know as well as I do that 
there lies upon your conscience a grievous 
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burden, which you are dying to share with 
somebody; and you know also that it has 
everything to do with Claude Euthyn's visit 
here to-day/ 

*Well/ answers Sir John, with sudden 
emotion, taking her hands from his face and 
holding them closely between his own, * sup- 
posing I do know the secret of his visit here 
to-day, and supposmg that visit to have a great 
deal to do with the future happiness of my 
darling girl — surely I may be excused for 
feeling a deep anxiety and interest in the 
matter ? ' 

' What did he say ? ' the girl asks, flushing 
a little, and turning away her face from her 
father's gaze. 

' He said he wanted my little girl to be his 
own for ever ; and, seeing as I did the extreme 
love he bears for my child, I told him that 
from you alone could come the answer to his 
question, but that, succeeding with you, he had 
■my fiiU consent. Not but that,' continues Sir 
John, in a low tone, * I felt very loth to say 
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the word that must cause a separation between 
us two.' 

* Darling, never ! ' cries Miss Blake, impul- 
sively flinging her arms around his neck. 
* Claude Euthyn shall never separate you and 
me.' 

Sir John interrupts her gently by taking 
her in his arms, and placmg her on his knee in 
the old familiar position of childhood, and then 
he says — 

*Theo, there you are wrong; there you 
imdervalue Kuthjm's nature. So far from 
wishing to separate you and me, he actually 
acceded to my request that yoiu* home should 
still be here. Few men, I believe, would so 
willingly have agreed to what must, in a mea- 
sure, be a very inconvenient arrangement, but 
he seemed to have no thought for himself, 
thinking only of your happiness.' 

After this a long time elapses before 
either of them breaks the silence, and Theo 
still sits upon her father's knee, her arm 
around his neck, and her pretty cheek pressed 
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close to his, until at length Sir John says 
gravely — 

'Well, Theo, when he comes to-morrow, 
what will you say to him ? ' 

' I shall say, " Yes " papa,' Miss Blake 
answers quietly ; ' and for the future he shall 
be next to you in my heart. I will explain 
this to him, and of course he will at once see 
the justice of it.* 

'Oh, Theo, my dear love,' says poor Sir 
John, regretfully, ' that would not be at all 
right — ^in fact, it would be very wrong. Your 
husband should be the foremost in your 
thoughts; and, believe me, I shall very soon 
be contented with the second place.' 

' That you never shall,' declares Miss Blake 
with calm decision ; ' you shall be first with 
me always^' Whereupon she smooths his hair 
tenderly with both her hands, and, having 
kissed and petted him to her heart's content, 
finally betakes herself to the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

* To-MOEROW ' having, in the course of time, 
subsided into * to-day,' Claude Kuthyn, with 
exemplary punctuahty, and with his heart in 
his mouth, arrives at Vesey Court. On enter- 
ing the grand old hall he is suddenly accosted 
by Sir John, who has been evidently on the 
look-out, and who, being in the highest state of 
excitement, claps him on the back, whispering 
most mysteriously, *It is all right — she is in 
her boudoir ; ' upon which — taking all these 
signs into consideration — the young barrister 
begins to feel somewhat reassured, and, follow- 
ing the kindly hint, goes straightway up the 
oak staircase, and pauses at the door of 
Theo's sanctum. 

Theo is seated in a very picturesque atti- 

VOL. L c 
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tude, on a low chair before the fire, when 
Claude Kuthyn opens the door. She rises 
quickly — but gracefully — ^to welcome him, 
and over her face for an instant there creeps 
one of her rare faint blushes, that dies almost 
before its birth, as she holds out to him her 
little white hand, which he retains in his own 
firm clasp. 

Kuthyn is well known in his profession— 
and indeed all the London world — as a very 
brilliant speaker and a rising man. Many a 
time has he been complimented on the extreme 
beauty and fluency of his language and his per- 
fect self-possession ; but, standing here to-day 
before the woman who holds his heart in her 
small hand, his powers of oratory seem to 
forsake him, and it is with considerable diffi- 
culty, and in a very low agitated tone, that 
he utters the simple words, 'Theo, I love 
you.' 

' Yes,' shyly, ' I know it. Papa told me 



so.' 



' My darling,' Claude says lovingly, and 
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feeling bolder now that the first words have 
been delivered, *you know also that I am 
come here to-day to ask you to be my wife, 
and to hear from your own lips whether you 
think it possible you can ever love me. Theo, 
you like me ? ' 

*Yes,' she replies, still very shyly, and 
looking away from him into the fire, although 
her hand remains in his — 'yes, I like you — 
very much.' Claude's grasp tightens as she 
giv6s him this slight encouragement. 'But 
still you must listen to me when I tell you that, 
however much I may like you, you can never 
be first in my thoughts.' 

' Oh, Theo — my love — what are you say- 
ing ? ' cries Claude, a horrid fear overpowering 
him lest some one has forestalled him in the 
heart of his beloved, and gazing anxiously into 
her half-averted face. 

' Oh no — not that,' Theo says, divining his 
thoughts in a moment. * It is only papa I mean. 
I know you will understand at once that nobody 
ever can be as dear to me as he is.' ,Then 

c 2 
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with a charming little upward glance, half shy, 
half pleading, from the large grey eyes, she 
says, ' Do you mind — much ? ' 

' Not a bit,' Claude answers, with a sigh of 
intense relief, 'as it is only your father. But 
you will try to love me too a little in time^ 
will you not? And — ^you will marry me, 
Theo ? ' 

'Yes,' Miss Blake replies, relapsing into 
her former shyness; whereupon the young 
man, stooping, kisses her, and so they are 
betrothed. 

Theo stipulates for a year's grace, six 
months of which pass quietly and happily 
enough, when one morning, about the end of 
that time, both she and her father are startled 
by the receipt of a letter from Lady Mostyn — 
Theo's aunt— inviting her warmly to come up 
to her and spend the remaining months of 
her liberty in Loudon. 

' This will greatls please me, and do the 
chikl much good/ h'- ladyship writes, 'as it is 
essential that Tlico -iiould both know and be 
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known in the London world before entering it 
as a married woman/ 

This letter is the cause of great perplexity 
both to Sir John and Theo, the former won- 
dering silently how he will be able to endure 
Vesey for so long a time without the presence 
of its ruling sovereign, and Theo herself being 
swayed by two conflicting desires — the one to 
stay with her father, the other to see a little 
of the London Ufe she has heard so much 
about. 

While they hesitate the entire day, even up 
to dinner-time, over the answer to be sent to 
Lady Mostyn's proposal, Claude Euthyn most 
opportunely arrives ; and, the matter being 
placed before him and duly discussed, he gives 
it as his opinion that Theo ought to go, feeling 
in his own mind how sweet it will be to have 
his darling so much nearer to him. 

' You are a traitor in the camp,' says Sir 
John, ' and your reasons are obvious ; however, 
I dare say you are right ; so go you shall, 
Theo.' 
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*What will you do without me?' Miss 
Blake asks plaintively, twining her pretty 
fingers within his. * I shudder when I pictmre 
you here alone.' 

* I dare say he is inwardly rejoicing at the 
delicious prospect before him,' Claude puts in 
provokingly, 

'Very good,' returns Theo; 'but please 
to remember that this is all your doing ; and, 
if I happen to fall in love with any one of the 
dukes or marquises that seem to be alwa]^ 
running loose about London, and elope with 
him, you may blame yourself. Have you 
quite finished your wine? Are you sure? 
Well, then, come and smoke your cigar with 
me, on the terrace.' 

Miss Blake holds out to her lover, with 
pretty chUdish grace, her slender hand. 
He takes what she offers him so sweetly, 
bending to kiss it as he does so, and they 
both pass out into the quiet Spring night, 
where Claude Euthyn smokes the last cigar he 
will ever smoke with beautiful Theo Blake. 
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The matter being finally arranged, the next 
morning, after breakfast, Miss Blake mounts 
her favourite mare the * Queen,' and gaUops 
straight across country to bid a tender farewell 
to her chosen friend and confidante^ Clarissa 
Saville. 

This latter young lady is a first cousin of 
Claude Euthyn's, and a niece of Mr. Saville's, 
and generally comes for about four months in 
the year from her own home in Todminster to 
the Eectory, to cheer and enliven her uncle and 
aunt, to whom her presence is as dew to the 
flowers. She is a pretty httle girl, and both 
she and Theo entertain a most lively and 
romantic attachment for each other. 

'Clarissa,' says Miss Blake, 'I have come 
over the whole way from Vesey, at railway speed, 
to tell you a piece of the most astounding in- 
telligence. No, thank you, dear, I will not sit 
down, as I have only five minutes to stay. I 
am gomg to London next week for six 
months. There ! Congratulate me.' 

' You are not going to be married at 
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once, are you?' Clarissa exclaims with up- 
lifted eyebrows. 

' No, no, not that, you small goose,' Theo 
says; 'but papa had a long letter yesterday 
from Lady Mostyn — ^my aunt, you know — ^in- 
viting me to spend some time with her. And 
so I am gomg, and am come here to-day to 
bid you good-bye/ 

'Oh, you lucky girl!' Clarissa murmurs 
dolefully. ' How I wish I had an aunt Geral- 
dine, or an aunt anything else for that matter, 
to invite me to London ! Of course she will 
take you to all the balls, and operas, and con- 
certs, and — ^and — everything, and you will get 
lots of the prettiest dresses, you know, and all 
that. I declare, Theo, I feel horribly envious ! 
And Claude — is he very glad about it ? ' 

' Yes,' answers Miss Blake, ' very glad ; 
indeed, I dare say but for him I should not be 
going at all, as I was feeUng very undecided 
about it, not hking to leave the pater alone, 
you see, knowing as I do how dreadfully he 
will miss me, poor darling, when Claude came 
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and laughed away our hesitations and arranged 
it all. So I really am going in the end/ 
she concludes, with a smile of intense enjoy- 
ment at the pleasant prospect opening before 
her. 

' Well,' Clarissa says, half shyly, and blush- 
ing a good deal, * I have something wonderful 
to tell you also, Theo. I had such a dear long 
letter from Hastings this morning, telling me 
that he has got his promotion, and reminding 
me of my promise to go out to him ; so I shall 
join him in a few months, I suppose. Are you 
surprised ? ' 

' Good gracious, Clarissa, why did you not 
tell me that before ? ' cries Miss Blake. ' Why, 
next to your news, mine sinks into utter insig- 
nificance! So you are really going out to 
Hastings at last ! Well, I am glad, for both 
your sakes ; but what on earth is to become of 
me, bereft of my chief bridesmaid ? ' 

'Will you believe it, Theo — that was the 
very first thing I thought of when I had 
finished his letter for the fourth time ? "I can- 
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not be Theo's bridesmaid," I said in my own 
mind. And now that you are leaving so soon 
for London, I suppose I shall see very little 
more of you at all before I sail. However, 
you will promise me one thing dearest, will you 
not ? ' Miss Saville says, going over to Theo, 
and resting her hands lightly on her shoulders. 
' You will promise, whatever happens, to come 
and spend my last day with me before I start 
for India.' 

* I promise you most faithfoUy,* Theo says, 
emphatically ; ^ and not all the balls that can be 
given shall prevent my keeping my word. And, 
now that I have forgotten my first intention, and 
stayed half-an-hour instead of five minutes, I 
will go. So good-bye, darling ! ' 

* Good-bye, Theo ! I do not know what I 
shall do without you ; but I hope you will have 
a very, very happy time,' Clarissa whispers, her 
arms clasped warmly around her friend's neck, 
and her blue eyes fiill of tears. ' And, what- 
ever occurs, do not forget me and your promise 
while you are away.' 
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They kiss once more, and — Miss Saville 
having made a final grand effort to strangle her 
companion — thiey part. 

Theo rides home in wild, healthful, girlish 
spirits, born of the coming change in the some- 
what monotonous routine of her daily life, put- 
ting her horse at every stiff fence that comes in 
her way, without fear or thought of danger ; 
while blue-eyed Clarissa Saville goes back once 
more to brood over the letter that is to her so 
sweet a treasure, and never dreams or guesses 
how much Theo's careless promise is fated to 
influence her after happiness. 

Tl^e following week Sir John takes his 
daughter to London, and introduces her to her 
mother's sister, Lady Mostyn. Her ladyship is 
a widow, tall, stately, and handsome, but with 
an unmistakable look of good nature on her 
otherwise haughty face, and, on seeing Theo, 
takes an immediate fancy to her. 

' Come here, child,' she says, drawing her 
to a window, and proceeding to examine her 
critically ; * I want to look at you. Dear me, I 
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too. I am siTxng. Johiu* coadnne? her lady- 
ship. tuminiT toward? her brocher-in-lmw — ^I 
am saying what a woadeiful hkenes there is 
between Theo and our poor Edhh.' 

'Wonderful, indeed/ Sir John answers 
sadly ; ' scarcely any difference that I can see, 
except perhaps in the want of colour/ 

'Ah, true/ says her aunt, again regarding 
Theo attentively; 'Edith had always such a 
very brilliant complexion ; though really now, 
I hardly know if it would be an improvement 
to Theo. I rather think the want of it gives 
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the child a certain original and distinguished 
air, especially as painting is so much in fashion. 
Well, now that you have come out of your 
hermitage, John, I hope you are going to spend 
a week with me at the very least/ 

* Thank you, thank you, my dear Geraldine,' 
Sir John says, hastily, 'but that is a thing I 
could* never manage. If I were to remain 
away from home for a whole week, everything 
would go to rack and ruin, and ' 

'Eack and fiddlesticks!' interposes Lady 
Mostyn, bluntly. * You know as well as I do 
that nothing would go wrong at Vesey if you 
stayed away a twelvemonth, to say nothing of a 
week. Theo, try to persuade your father.' 

Miss Blake crosses the room, and puts her 
arm within his. 

' Do stay, papa,' she says, coaxingly ; * the 
change will do you good.' 

' Now, Theo, you know well there is nothing 
on earth I should like better,' rephes Sir John, 
indulging in a virtuous fib; *but indeed it is 
impossible. However, I promise to come up 
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very often to see yoa both, and that will answer 
quite as well ; * and Theo, seeing his dislike to 
the proposition, abstains from frurther entreaty. 
^ Still, I must trespass on yoor hospitahty for 
this one night, Geraldine, if yoa will allow me,' 
adds Sir John, addressing Lady Mostyn. 

^ My dear John, do not talk of trespassing 
on me,' rejoins Lady Mostyn, heartily. * You 
know well that it is always a great treat to me 
to catoh a glimpse of you, so seldom is it that I 
have that pleasure.' 

' Well, is not that your own feult ? ' asks Sir 
John — ' considering that Vesey is but one hour's 
journey from town, and that there is a welcome 
for you at the Court any month of the twelve ? ' 

'Very true, John,' her ladyship answers, 
plaintively. ' I really must make up my mind 
to go down and see the old place some day. 
After our dear Theo's marriage I will certainly 
think about it. By-the-by, talking of marriages, 
do you recollect Lord Kam ? The Honourable 
George he was when you knew him.' 

' To be sure I do,' says Sir John. 
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' He is not very young, is he ? * 

' YouDg ? Let me see — ^he was exactly ten 
years older than I when we were at Eton to- 
gether/ repUes Sir John ; ^ and I am sixty now, 
or thereabouts/ 

' Very good ; that makes him seventy,' her 
ladyship says triumphantly. *Well, it is not 
three weeks ago since he married a mere child 
— hardly as old as Theo there, I should say — 
and ' 

' Dinner is served, my lady,' announces the 
footman, opening the door at this moment. 

'Good gracious! What on earth did she 
marry him for ? ' exclaims Sir John, with intense 
disgust. 

'Money, my dear — money,' Lady Mostyn 
rephes with a little sigh of fashionable grief at 
the wickedness of the world in general, as she 
takes her brother-in-law's arm and goes down 
to dinner. 

The evening passes away very pleasantly — 
far more pleasantly than Sir John could have 
deemed possible out of Vesey Court — and the 
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dainty little Swiss clock chimes twelve before 
any one of the three shows the slightest 
symptom of fatigue. Theo retires to rest very 
much pleased with this her first evening in 
town, feeling, with a sense of relief, that she 
has taken a wonderful fancy to her aunt, Lady 
Mostyn — which is not to be wondered at, 
as underneath all the seeming worldliness of 
that lady's character there lies hidden a large 
amount of kindness and general amiability, 
which only requires an object like Theo on 
which to expend itself; and Lady Mostyn 
feels her heart open and soften as she gazes on 
the beautiful face of her poor dead sister's 
child ; so that between these two there springs 
up this first night of their acquaintance an 
affection which never dies. 

The mormng comes, bringing with it the 
hour of Sir John's departure to his beloved 
home, and Theo is standing in the drawing- 
room with her arms around his neck, giving her 
final instructions and messages. 

'Well, good-bye, and God bless you, my 
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dear/ says Sir John, at length, ' and be sure you 
take care of yourself.' 

* Oh, there is little fear of me,' replies Miss 
Blake, valiantly ; ' but how you are to exist 
without your evil genius, I cannot imagine.' 

' Never mind me at all, my dear,' answers 
her father ; * put ray loneliness out of your head 
altogether. There is no fear but that I shall 
get on capitally. Be sure you write to me very 
often, Theo, and tell me of all your fun and 
your conquests, as of course I shall be anxious 
to know how my girl is enjoying herself. And 
I will come up every week to see you.' 

*K you ever forget that, I shall never for- 
give you,' says Theo. 

'I won't forget it,' answers her father. 
* Don't you think I shall be dying to know 
whether this horrid London smoke is disa- 
greeing, with my pet ? Heaven willing, I shall 
be with you this day week ; so kiss me once 
more now, my own love, and let me be off, or I 
shall certainly miss the train.' 

' Good-bye, my dear darling, and do take 
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care of yourself, says Miss Blake, with a last 
tender .embrace, and with her grey eyes full of 
tears — seeing which. Sir John takes himself 
hurriedly away, leaving behind him, with his 
beautiful daughter, his blessing and his cheque- 
book. 

After this ensues a round of gaiety and 
amusement, fairly dazzhng to a girl of Theo's 
age, who has been used to no greater variety in 
her life than that which a quiet county affords 
— consisting principally of periodical tennis 
parties of the flattest description, or perhaps an 
occasional ball ; and Theo is f^ted, and kettle- 
drummed, and admired to her heart's content. 

There had been a large garden party at 
Lady Han court's, and at it Theo had created 
quite a sensation, numerous strangers having 
requested introductions to the little pale, aristo- 
cratic child, who carried her small head so 
proudly amongst England's most celebrated 
beauties, much to Lady Mostyn's satisfaction, 
who lives her own life again in the triumphs 
of her beautiful niece. In truth, she bids fair to 
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hold her own triumphantly, and reign queen of 
hearts over the male portion of London as over 
Vesey Court, counting already amongst her 
sworn admirers one marquis, one colonel, two 
baronets, and a young Life Guardsman, the 
Honourable Charlie Christian by name, who is 
her most abject slave. 

Of course from her infancy Miss Blake has 
been accustomed to admiration of one sort 
or another, but then the men coming to Vesey 
Court had been few and far between, and 
even of those few some were too old and some 
too stupid for love-making ; so that it is Uttle 
wonder that the wholesale adulation she is now 
receiving should be very sweet to her. Still, for 
all the petting and flattery she is enjoying, she 
manages to keep her pretty head firmly fixed 
upon her shoulders, refusing to let it be even 
slightly turned by the many votive offerings and 
charming speeches which her admirers lay daily 
at her feet, and manages also to retain through 
everything the bewitching childishness of manner 
which has always been one of her greatest 

d2 
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charms. And Claude Euthyn, seeing this, and 
knowing that her heart is quite untouched by 
the universal homage that surrounds her, is 
well content that his darling should be caressed 
and sought after and made much of. 
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CHAPTER in. 

It is Tuesday morning, and Lady Mostyn 
and her niece sit sipping their chocolate in 
the latter's morning-room, while they discuss 
leisurely the coroneted card that lies on the 
small table between them. 

* It will be the best ball you have been at 
yet,' Lady Mostyn is saying; ^the Duchess is 
always so select.' 

'She is agreeable too — very,' says Miss 
Blake. *Will it be a large ball, do you 
think?' 

*No — small,' her ladyship answers; *she 
never over-crowds her rooms — ^which is such 
a comfort. I must have you look your best, 
Theo ; so let us decide at once what you shall 
wear.* 
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' White satin, I think,' says Theo, eagerly. 
* I have never had a white satin, aunt Gerald- 
ine, and I should like one so very much/ 

' But would it be becoming ? ' her aunt asks, 
anxiously. 

* I am certain it would,' rejoins her niece, 
placing her elbows on the table, and resting her 
small chin upon her hands. ^ You remember I 
wore white silk at Mrs. Marston's — which is 
pretty much the same thing, only not so hand- 
some — ^and you said I looked very well 
indeed.' 

' Then that is settled,' decides her ladyship, 
with a sigh of relief ; ' and we will choose a 
good salmon white, which is always becoming. 
But about ornaments, Theo ? ' 

* I shall wear mamma's pearls — I like 
pearls and satin — and my arrow in my hair,' 
Miss Blake says slowly. 

^ Eh ? ' says her ladyship, discontentedly. 
'You see, the arrow is all very well — 
though slightly heathenish, it is peculiar, and 
anything out of the common is sure to take ; 
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but I am afraid the gown, though pretty, will 
prove rather too much white for you, Theo, my 
pet — ^you know you are so very pale.' 

* Am I ? ' says Theo, jumping up and sur- 
veying herself in the pier glass. * What a pity 
it is that I was not born with a colour, like 
everybody else ! ' 

' Then perhaps you would not have created 
as great a sensation as you have.' 

'Now I won't be made conceited, aunt 
Geraldine, even by you,' interrupts Theo, play- 
fully: * You are worse than Lord George ; and 
he told me yesterday, in his dehghtfuUy horsey 
slang, that it was his own private opinion I could 
lick old Vfenus into fits. I am always dying 
to ask that man whel'e he was educated, but I 
suppose it would be rude. Now tell me whom 
we may expect to meet at the Duchess of 
Santry's.' 

* Well, now, let me see,' her ladyship says, 
sinking back in her chair, and beginning to 
look thoughtful; *oh, of coiu'se I cannot 
exactly mention the precise names of those who 
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will be there, but if you will just select three 
hundred of the best people out of all those you 
have met since you came to London, you will 
have made a very accurate guess, I fancy ; and 
besides, young Christian told me yesterday that 
Loys Berresford has come home, and he, being 
a cousin of the Duchess's, will certainly be 
there.' 

' Lo}^s Berresford,' Theo repeats, looking 
puzzled — * I do not remember to have heard 
about him before. Loys — what a curiously 
pretty name ! Who is he, aunt Geraldine ? ' 

* Ah, true ; I quite forgot you never knew 
him,' her aunt answers. 'Well, my dear, he 
is Lord Berresford, and he has just arrived 
from Vienna, where he has been for the last 
three years.' Here her ladyship pauses for a 
moment or so, and then continues — 'Poor 
Loys, I remember so well what a sweet, hand- 
some lad he was when first I knew him about 
six years ago. Yes, it must be just about that, 
I fancy, as he is at least twenty-six by this 
time.' 
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' Why do you call him " poor Loys " ? ' Miss 
Blake inquires, with pardonable curiosity. 
' Did anything ever happen to him ? ' 

^ No, nothing exactly happened to him,' her 
aunt replies, * except that he was so shockingly 
wild. You see he had always more money 
than is quite good for a young man entering 
hfe with nothing to do, and he imfortunately 
got amongst a bad set — a horribly fast set 
of men, who did their very best to ruin 
him.' 

' And where were his father and mother all 
this time ? ' Theo asks, raising great pitying 
eyes to her aunt's face. 

* Well, that was, I suppose, the primary 
cause of the whole unfortunate business,' Lady 
Mostyn returns, half sadly. ' They both died 
when he was only a mere boy, leaving him to 
the care of guardians, who were too strict, and 
kept him in far more closely than was at all 
judicious with a lad of his temperament — at 
least so I have heard, and that was the story 
that went abroad, and so indeed the Duchess her- 
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self told me — (he is a cousin, you know, and a 
wonderful favourite of hers) — and the conse- 
quences were, of course, what might have been 
expected. When, at twenty-one, he came in 
for his property, and felt himself his own 
master, he went straight to the bad.' 

' Oh, what a sad, sad story ! ' says Miss 
Blake, feeling, she scarcely knows why, a 
strange, unaccountable interest in the fate of 
this luckless young lord. ' And after he went 
to the bad, aunt Geraldine, what became of him 
then ? ' 

' When I say he went to the " bad," I mean 
that he became very reckless and wild and dis- 
sipated,' her ladyship replies ; ' and bad stories 
began to be circulated about him. Not that 
he did anything dishonourable, poor boy ! 
But society will talk; and presently two or 
three people in his own rank cut him. One 
would fancy, from the carelessness of his 
demeanour, that this slight would weigh very 
lightly on his heart ; but, on the contrary, 
he was bitterly indignant — in fact, quite savage 
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—and took to cutting all the rest of his 
acquaintances, without rhyme or reason. ' It 
is my last act of friendship,' he said to his 
cousin, with a reckless laugh. ' I am saving 
them the annoyance of having to be the first to 
do the shabby deed.' He went abroad soon 
afterwards, travelling from one place to 
another, we were given to understand, and 
never returned until now.' 

* Poor fellow,' says the girl, with deep com- 
passion both in look and tone ; ' do you know 
his story reminds me of nobody so much as 
that unhappy Ishmael ? ' 

' Yes, it really did look as if everybody's 
hand was against him,' her ladyship acquiesces 
slowly ; * and he was always himself only too 
ready to accept any challenge. He actually 
tried to cut me one day in the Pai'k, but I 
would not allow him, and sent the footman 
after him to say that I requested he would 
come to me for five minutes. He came — ^re- 
luctantly I must confess ; and yoti should have 
seen him. He quite flushed all over his hand- 
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some face, poor boy, as he said, bitterly, 
"What, Lady Mostyn, have you really the 
moral courage to so far comprombe yourself 
in the eyes of the world as to be seen speaking 
with me?" I cannot tell you, Theo, how 
sorry I felt for him at that moment.' 

' And what did you say, aunt Geraldine ? ' 
her niece asks, eagerly, leaning her arms upon 
the table, and gazing with earnest expecta- 
tion at her relative. ^ Do tell me what you 
said.' 

' Oh, with regard to me,' aunt Geraldine 
answers carelessly, ' I just put out my hand to 
him, you know, and said quietly, " My dear 
Loys, you must have greatly under-estimated 
my affection for you if you imagine that the 
eyes of the world could ever induce me to 
look upon you in any other light than that of 
an old friend." He said nothing in reply 
beyond a simple " Thank you," but I know he 
was grateful for my sympathy, and I could 
have sworn there were tears in his beautiful 
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blue eyes as he turned away. He was as dear 
a young fellow — in spite of all that people said 
against him — as one could wish to know ; and 
they could never turn me against him,' con- 
cludes her ladyship, warmly, with a little de- 
fiant shake of her head — ' never, if they talked 
until Doomsday.' 

'I wonder what has brought him home 
now ? ' Miss Blake inquires, thoughtfully. 

'His uncle, Lord Allport, died the other 
day, and left him all his property — at least so 
Charlie was telling me ; and that I suppose is 
one reason, though I really beheve myself he 
was glad of the excuse to come back again'and 
see his old friendsV 

* I do hope he will be at the Duchess of 
Santry's ball this day week,' Miss Blake says, 
earnestly. ' I should so very much like to see 
him after all you have told me.' 

* I shall be really anxious to see him my- 
self,' Lady Mostyn replies, rising as she speaks ; 
* but I dare say he will have changed beyond 
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my recollection. There, we have talked our- 
selves into relaxed sore throats, I should think, 
by this time ; so run away, darling, and put on 
your things while I order the carriage ; and 
we will have an hour or two in the Park before 
dinner.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Duchess of Santry's rooms to-night are as 
exquisitely beautiful as Nature and Art com- 
bined can make them. There are flowers here 
and flowers there, and, in fact, flowers where- 
ever the eye may chance to fall, with white 
unveiled statues gleaming through dusky leaves 
and trailing evergreens and floating ferns, and 
the distant murmur of wild sweet music ming- 
Ung with the sweeter fragrance of the air. 

In the richly-filled conservatories the faint 
lamps shed but a * dim religious light ' over the 
magnificent display of rare exotics that rise 
from floor to ceiling, scarcely fighting up the 
distant comers, which every now and then 
receive into their dark embrace a passing 
shadow. In the ball-room itself the scene is 
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more brilliant still, where jewels and rich 
dresses and bewitching faces flash brightness 
as they move. 

Leaning against a wall, rather apart from 
the dancers, with his handsome head well 
thrown back and a moody frown upon his 
brow, stands Loys, Lord Berresford. A more 
really perfect face than his it would be im- 
possible to imagine, though now it wears a 
look of the most intense ennui that somewhat 
mars the classical beauty of the features. His 
arms are partially folded, one hand restlessly 
stroking his heavy brown moustache ; and in 
the whole attitude and bearing of the man dis- 
content is visibly written, while he never stirs, 
or seems to take the slightest notice of all the 
pretty covert smiles and bright coquettish 
glances which every now and then are wasted 
upon him. 

His cousin the Duchess, whose special 
favourite he is, and who obstinately through 
all maintains her loving creed that ' Dear Loys 
was ever more sinned against than sinning,' 
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watches him furtively and rather anxiously 
from a distance, where she is endeavouring to 
hold converse with a stone deaf and rather 
scandalous old dowager, and wishes inwardly 
he would ask her for an introduction to some 
of the really charming girls who are adorning 
her rooms, and who have come out since last 
he was in London, 

She wishes also, greatly, that he would not 
stand there alone, with such a proudly isolated 
look upon his face, on this his first presentation 
to the home world since his return, and has 
half made up her mind to cross the room and 
actually beg of Loys to allow her to procure a 
partner for him — that handsome Lady Olive, 
for instance — ^when, looking at him for about 
the twentieth time, she suddenly sees the 
moody frown disappear altogether from his 
brow, and an expression of the most intense 
admiration take its place. 

She glances round eagerly for the cause, 
and perceives Lady Mostyn, with beautiful, 
childish Theo Blake beside her, advancing 
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slowly through the throng of dancers to her 
side, and, continuing to look, thinks that Miss 
Blake, with her white satin and peark, and 
innocent, colourless face, makes as sweet a pic- 
ture to-night as a girl can make, as, with her 
usual careless, high-bred air, she walks up that 
long room amidst a blaze of light. 

Presently, after the hostess has greeted her 
new friends, and Theo is standing at a little 
distance, surrounded by a group of men, all 
with cards in their hands, and all eager to 
claim her as a partner, the Duchess turns with 
a start to answer Lord Berresford, who has 
come over and is speaking very earnestly to 
her. 

' Who is that beautiful girl ? ' he asks. 
' What a lovely simple expression ! Introduce 
me to her, Constance, will you ? ' 

' Of course I will.' the Duchess says anxi- 
ously, only half glad at this unexpected interest 
on his part ; ' but you must not lose your heart 
to her, Loys, as she is forbidden fruit.* 

*Is she?' Loys says, with a strange little 
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pang of envy gnawing at his heart, and, biting 
his underlip savagely, adds, ' I might have 
known it ; so charming a child would scarcely 
be let go free. Is the man in the room ? ' 

* No, he could not come/ 

' Then introduce me at once,' his lordship 
says, moving, as he speaks, towards the spot 
where Theo is standing, looking pleased and 
happy, and thoroughly in her element. 

*May I hope for a dance with you this 
evening. Miss Blake ? ' Loys asks eagerly, when 
his cousin has walked away, having performed 
the ceremony of introduction. * Your card is 
not quite full, is it ? ' 

'No,' glancing at the diminutive gilded 
programme lying in her hand. 'From four 
to ten I am engaged; but this is the third 
they are beginning no\^ — ^is it not? — and no- 
body has asked me for it — ^unless you are 
going to do so,' she adds, with a pretty smile 
and a charming upward glance from her grey 

eyes. 

■■%• 

' The. Fates are appeased ! ' the young man 
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exclaims, gaily, offering her his arm. ' I had 
almost ceased attempting to propitiate Fortune ; 
but I begin to think now that she is tired of 
abusing me. Besides this waltz — if I promise 
to dance my very best — ^you will give me the 
eleventh, will you not? — and perhaps the 
twelfth ? ' 

'I will tell you that when I have had a 
trial of your " very best," ' Miss Blake answers, 
laughingly ; and then they join the other 
dancers. 

When, presently, they stop, slightly out of 

breath. Lord Berresford says — 

'Well, am I to have those other two 
dances ? ' 

' Yes,' Theo answers, without the faintest 
hesitation. ' You shall have them, and with 
pleasure.' Then, with a sigh of intense enjoy- 
ment, she remarks, 'Oh, what a delicious 
amusement this dancing is ! , 1 do think it is 
the most charming thing in all the world — 
don't you ? ' 

'No, I do not,' Loys answers promptly. 
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'I know several things which I consider far 
more charming.' 

* Do you ? ' with a look of surprise, bom of 
the late wild, sweet enjoyment she has experi- 
enced. * Tell me them.' 

* Shall I? Very well, then. Come with 
me into this receptacle for insects, and I will 
impart my private thoughts to you amongst 
the flowers,' Lord Berresford says, leading her 
towards one of the dimly-lit conservatories. 

When they have reached the farthest end, 
and Theo has comfortably ensconced herself 
amongst the soft cushions of a sofa, she says, 
carelessly — 

'Now, then, tell me the things you most 
particularly afiect.' 

* The things that to me appear the most 
charming, you mean,' Loys answers slowly, 
throwing one arm across the back of the sofa, 
and gazing intently at her. * Well, then, I must 
at once acknowledge that large deep grey eyes 
and soft brown hair seem to me the most beautiful 
things in all the world.' 
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' Then your knowledge of beautiful things 
must be limited/ Miss Blake answers quietly, 
indolently plucking an unoffending little rose to 
pieces as it lies half hidden in her bouquet. 
' Now to me they do not ; so here is one point 
already on which we totally disagree.' 

' Eather soon for us to be disagreeing, is it 
not,' he asks with a smile, ' considering that it is 
scarcely half an hour since I had the pleasure 
of being introduced to you ? Well, this decides 
me. I shall tell you no more of my favourite 
ideas, for fear we might come to open war; 
and, to change the subject, I will ask you to 
give me one of those unfortunate flowers you 
seem so industriously bent upon destroying — 
will you ? ' 

' No ! ' petulantly, raising the flowers and 
gazing critically at them. ' I would not spoil 
the symmetry of my bouquet for any one. 
How can you be so selfish as to ask me when 
you see so many others around you only waiting 
to be plucked ? ' 

* Yes, I see,' with a disappointed look.. 
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* Thanks for the suggestion ; but I hardly think 
I shall go to the trouble of procuring myself a 
flower in that way. It was just a simple fancy 
of mine to get one from your hand ; and I was 
foolish enough for the moment to imagine you 
would not refuse me. But you are quite right 
— I do not suppose I am worth so sweet a 

gift.' 

' I did not say you were worthless, did I ? ' 
she says, bending over the flowers in question, 
and feehng half sorry that she has refused 
him. ' I should be sorry to think that of you, 
or any one. Nobody can be thoroughly worth- 
less, you know, until they have no good left in 
them.' 

' Well, I rather think that comes very near 
my case,' he answers, with a light laugh. * It 
seems a long time since I have had anything to 
do with good people, or they with me/ 

' Do you not like them ? ' gravely. 

* It is not so much that I dislike them as 
that they don't appreciate me^' Loys answers ; 

* only a very shght difierence, after all, is it not ? 
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There, do not look so grieved about my sins, 
Miss Blake, or I shall begin to feel horrified 
about them myself for the first time ; and that 
is scarcely worth while, is it ? ' 

' Do not talk like that,' Theo exclaims, im- 
patiently. * It is not right, and I do not care to 
hear you. You seem to take quite a pleasure 
in not being what is called good.' 

'There you wrong me,' the young man 
answers, hastily. ' Heaven knows I wish to be 
as holy as the best of these pious Pharisees who 
make such a point of passing me by on the 
other side. But that is one of the impossible 
things, I fear ; so I must only submit to be 
found wanting.' 

' If not good, Avhat are you then ? ' Miss 
Blake inquires, raising her eyes to his, and 
thinking of that conversation last week which 
she had with aunt Geraldine over her 
chocolate. 

' The other thing, I am afraid,' he repHes, 
feeling half amused at the turn the discussion 
has taken, but returning her gaze steadily. 
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*Bad?' Theo asks, in a low tone; and, 
with a slight air of defiance, he bows his head 
in token of assent, though, with all his bravery, 
he cannot entirely suppress the shade of sad- 
ness and vain regret that creeps over and 
darkens his face, as he thinks how much better 
it would have been could he, with truth, have 
related a different story to the beautiful eyes 
just now gazing so compassionately into his. 

As for Theo, an unaccountable and intense 
feehng of pity for this misguided young man 
takes instant possession of her tender heart. 
* Poor, poor fellow ! ' she whispers to her own 
mind ; and, turning away her face from his, she 
separates from her bouquet a little fragile blossom 
of delicate hue, and places it in his hand, with 
a gesture at once impulsive and full of childish 
grace, most inexpressibly sweet and touching. 

* I am sorry I refused you before,' she says, 
gently and very shyly, while, almost too moved 
for words, he takes the flower she has given him, 
holding both it and the little gloved hand that 
proffered it in his own for a moment. Theo 
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rises, as if to return to the ball-room, and then 
Loys breaks the silence. 

' Believe me, Miss Blake,' he says, in a low 
tone, 'no one has ever made me feel half so 
thoroughly ashamed of all the wasted years of 
my useless, ill-spent life as you have made me 
feel within the last two minutes.' And then, 
offering her his arm, without another word 
passing between them, they enter the dancing- 
room once more, where Miss Blake is imme- 
diately claimed by young Christian for the 
waltz, just then commencing. 

After this Loys seeks no other partner, but 
goes back to his first position, and leans against 
the wall, his face, however, cleared of the bored 
expression 'that had before characterised it. He 
stays watching Theo's bright, animated face for 
a while, as it appears every now and then 
amidst the moving figures. Presently the object 
of his musings passes with her attendant cava- 
lier into an adjoining room, and then Berresford 
rouses himself and fights his way manfully to 
the top of the room to where Lady Mostyn is 
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sitting, and renews his good-fellowship with his 
former friend. He converses of different things 
and places, mutual recollections and acquaint- 
ances, until he brings round the conversation 
artfiiUy to the subject of her niece ; on which 
topic he dwells with eager interest, until he 
perceives it is no longer possible to do so with- 
out its appearing noticeable; after which he 
retires once more to his old solitary attitude, 
and falls to pondering many things, Miss Blake 
in particular. 

' Good heavens,' he thinks, ' if I had only 
had such a girl as that to love me, what a 
different fellow I might have been! How 
beautiful she is, and how sweet to me that time 
in the conservatory! And yet I suppose her 
heart is entirely bound up in the man she is 
going to marry. It is a hard thing that, of all 
the women I have ever met, most of whom 
were only too ready to smile upon me — though 
why, goodness only knows — the only woman 
whose love I should have valued is denied me. 
I wonder what sort the fellow is on whom she 
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is going to bestow her priceless self? He 
ought to be a prince at the very least, if she 
were to get her deserts; though I dare say, 
after all, she is following the destiny of most 
handsome women, and is throwing herself 
away on some commonplace nonentity, totally 
incapable of appreciating such an inestimable 
gift. I wonder if she is very much in love 
with him ? If I could be only sure that she 

was not, I would ' But here his thoughts 

wander to forbidden ground, and with an effort 
he brings himself back to the present world, to 
find Theo's gaze fixed full upon him from the 
opposite side of the room ; and, as their eyes 
meet, she smiles one of her rare sweet smiles, 
which he answers back again, and in another 
moment she is once more lost amongst the 
crowd. 

He manages to take her down to supper, 
however, and lingers over her, attending to her 
wants, and anticipating her every wish, as 
though she were a mere child, to be petted and 
caressed — all which attentions fall with danger- 
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ous sweetness on Miss Blake's heart. It is very 
gratifying to have that handsome, tired-looking 
face brightening into unmistakable pleasure at 
a word from her, while he remains so dead and 
cold to the charms of all the others around 
her ; and it is almost with a sigh of regret that 
she accepts his arm to go back again to the 
ball-room. 

' This next will be ours — the eleventh/ 
Lo}^s says, as they reach the door ; * it has 
seemed to me about a quarter of a century 
since that last waltz w:e had together.' 

* The eleventh, is it ? ' Theo asks, with open 
dismay. * And I heard aunt Geraldine tell 
somebody this very moment she is going home 
at once.' 

' Oh, you must not disappoint me in this 
dance,' Lord Berresford says, with almost pas- 
sionate entreaty in his tone ; ' I have waited so 
long for it, too. Your aunt Geraldine is so old 
a friend of mine that I am certain I can per- 
suade her to remain if you will give me per- 
mission to try — that is,* bending and looking 
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anxiously into his companion's eyes, * if you 
really care to stay.' 

* Oh, I want to stay, of course,' Miss Blake 
replies, hastily, with charming candour — show- 
ing clearly how disappointed she is at the pros- 
pect of losing this last dance — and blushing 
softly as she speaks; 'so go at once and ask 
her. There she is, over there — do you not see 
her? — talking with, and I do beheve saying 
good-night to, old Lord Hancourt. Go this 
minute, or it will he too late ; and be sure you 
tell her it is very early. I shall wait here for 
you until you return.' 

Thus admonished, Loys goes; and Miss 
Blake watches anxiously his tall slight figure 
as he makes his way with considerable diffi.- 
culty through the revolving crowd to where 
Lady Mostyn is standing. Theo can see from 
her post of observation that he is asking some- 
thing very entreatingly of her ladyship, but 
cannot guess the latter's reply. Lord Berresford 
being in such a position as to prevent her 
watching the expression of her aunt's face, so 
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that it is with eager childish impetuosity she 
greets him as lie once more approaches her 
side. 

' Well ? ' she asks, quickly, looking expect- 
antly at him. 

' Yes, it is well,' he answers, triumphantly. 
* My unrivalled eloquence prevailed ; see what 
it is to have the voice of the charmer, Miss 
Blake. My touching Uttle speech melted her 
ladyship at once ; and we are to have our last 
dance unmolested.' 

And so they do have their last dance 
together, and are very perilously happy and 
contented in each other's society, until Lady 
Mostyn's fan descends with gentle force upon 
Theo's shoulder, while its owner murmurs — 

* Come, Theo — ^it is really all hours. You 
are becoming terribly dissipated, child. Loys, 
bring her down at once to the cloak-room ; I 
shall not stay a moment longer to please either 
of you.' 

So Loys takes her downstairs as he is com- 
manded, and covers up the soft round shoulders 
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very tenderly, in a marvellously lovely opera 
cloak, finding it, with those divine eyes looking 
into his, the most difficult task he has ever 
undertaken to discover the fastening, and 
finally puts his beautiful partner carefully into 
her carriage. 

' Good-night, Loys,' Lady Mostyn says, just 
as they move off, adding cordially — * You will 
come and see us very soon, will you not ? ' 

' Thank you ; indeed I will,' Loys answers. 
' Good-night, Miss Blake ! ' And he feels, as 
his grasp tightens, that he would willingly 
sacrifice home, and lands, nay, hfe itself, to be 
able, for even a little time, to call the hand he 
holds his own. 

'He is very little changed,' Lady Mostyn 
says, after a long silence ; and when they are 
well on their way home — ' very little, indeed, 
except that he is slightly older looking. Now, 
is he not handsome, Theo ? ' 

' Very,' Miss Blake answers absently, a^ 
they roll along swiftly under the silent stars, 
thinking considerably more than is good for 
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her of this same handsome young lord, who 
has shown her so plainly to-night how hope- 
lessly he has succumbed to the power of her 
fresh, fair lovehness, and wonders vaguely in 
her own mind when she shall see him again, 
and whether he is really so very wicked as 
people have said. He does not look wicked, 
she thinks. Those who inveighed most bitterly 
against him were probably mere outsiders, and 
knew nothing at all about him. 

How pleased, how gratified he had seemed 
when she offered him that little flower to-night ; 
had he yet thrown it away, faded and dead as 
it must be, or would he But here she 

breaks off this train of thought to enter upon 
another, and wonders, curiously, if he has ever 
been in love, and, if not — if not — ^weil, in that 
case, she thinks the girl who in the end will 
gain his heart will be a very happy girl indeed ; 
and just at this point there rises before her 
mind the face of Claude Euthyn — the face of 
the man she has promised in less than four 
months from now to marry ; and it is with a 
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bitter pang of self-reproach that she remembers 
how little room he has occupied in her thoughts 
to-night. 

The recollection of her faithlessness some- 
what damps tihe almost feverish gaiety of her 
spirits, sending her to bed with a heavy weight 
upon her conscience, where she dreams all 
night of Loys's triumphant face, as he stands in 
a menacing attitude over her, a knife upliftedl 
in his hand, while at her feet lies, pale and 
bloody, the corpse of Claude Euthyn. 

She awakes shivering from her ghastly 
dreams ; and when, some hours later, her be- 
trothed calls to see how his darling is looking 
after her last night's fatigue, and on leaving 
bends to claim his farewell caress, try as she 
may, and does, she cannot entirely withstand 
the slight shrinking from his embrace which 
unaccountably overpowers her. Seeing his 
anxious, disappointed expression, however, she 
inwardly upbraids her own cruel conduct, call* 
ing herself by all sorts of unpleasant names ; 
and when, some few minutes later, after a little 
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more lingering, he finally takes his leave, she 
atones for her seeming heartlessness by going 
to him and kissing him gently of her own 
sweet accord — ^the remembrance of which httle 
tender act on her part he treasm:es in his 
heart, and lives on for many a day afterwards. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

* Of course you are comiDg to Mrs. Marston's 
garden-party to-morrow?' Lord Berresford 
asks, about a month later, as he stands on the 
hearth-rug in Lady Mostyn's drawing-room, 
watching Theo's nimble fingers as they move 
swiftly to and fro amongst the coloured silks she 
is fashioning into some intricacy for a bazaar. 

He has managed to see her pretty nearly 
every day since their first meeting at the 
Duchess of Santry's, and hour by hour has the 
conviction grown more steadily upon him that ' 
he loves her madly and passionately, although 
he cannot but feel that in all probability his 
love must terminate in bitterness. 

' Of course you are coming to Mrs« 
Marston's garden-party ? ' he says. 



\ 
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* Perhaps/ Miss Blake answers, absently. 

' Oh, do not say " Perhaps " — say " Cer- 
tainly." It will be such an unpardonable 
breach of faith on your part if you decline at 
the last moment, because it was simply upon 
the understanding that you were going that 
I was induced to accept the invitation at all. 
You surely will not be so cruel as to deliver 
me up to the tender mercies of all those 
abominable old dowagers to-morrow ? ' 

' Did I say " Perhaps" ? ' Miss Blake inquires, 
rousing herself from the contemplation of her 
work. * If I did, I could not have been 
listening to a single word you said, as I 
am most imdoubtedly going, weather per- 
mitting.' Then, after an almost imper- 
ceptible pause, she adds, ' Mr. Euthyn is to 
come here and escort Lady Mostyn and my- 
self.' 

' Euthyn ? ' he asks, superciliously raising 
his eyebrows. ' And who is Euthyn ? ' He 
knows perfectly in his heart who the man is of 
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whom he is speakmg. *I never recoUect 
hearing the name before.' 

'He is a friend of mine,' Miss Blake 
answers with cold emphasis. 

* A very particular friend ? ' 

'Yes, a very particular friend,' she says, 
with rather more emphasis this time, bend- 
ing her head to hide the crimson blood that 
rises, covering unmercifully both face and neck 
with its rich glow— marking which signs of 
confusion, Loys involuntarily clenches his teeth 
firmly upon his under lip with a sudden quick 
pang of intense jealousy, and determines in his 
own mind to make her speak at all hazards of 
this hated engagement. So, coming over to 
the little inlaid table directly behind which she 
is sitting, he sits down composedly, and, resting 
his elbow on the edge of it, begins to stroke his 
moustache in a rather meditative manner. 
Presently he says — 

' What are you doing ? ' And Miss Blake, 
inexpressibly relieved by the turn the con- 
versation has taken, answers gaily — 
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' I shall not tell you. You would only say 
most probably that I was a specimen of harm- 
less lunacy. Men always imagine that any 
work which a woman engages in must of 
necessity be sUly.' 

* Put me down as an exception. I highly 
approve of their having plenty of employment 
— ^silly or not- silly — as a means of keeping 
them out of mischief; besides which, when 
women have pretty hands, it is only fair 
that they should be allowed some way of dis- 
playing them ; and nothing, I think, answers 
that purpose so well as work — or rings. By- 
the-by, that is an extremely handsome ring 
upon your finger.' 

' This ? ' Theo asks, rather consciously, 
pointing to a little gold band studded with tur- 
quoises and pearls — a ring she knows well he 
does not mean. 

* No, the opals and diamond, on the third 
finger of your left hand,' he answers quietly, 
gazing at her with a settled purpose in his eyes 
the while. 
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'Oh, this one,' she says, endeavouring 
to speak in an unconcerned manner, but 
failing miserably, and twisting the jewelled 
article in question round and round upon her 
finger nervously. *Yes, it is a pretty thing/ 
Then, raising her eyes to his, and seeing the 
expectant look upon his face, she adds, sud- 
denly and defiantly, *It is my engagement 
ring.' 

' Indeed I ' Lord Berresford answers, throw- 
ing into his voice as large an amount of well- 
bred astonishment as he well can. 'So you 
really are engaged? I should never have 
thought it. Well, in the matter of jewellery 
he has proved himself a fellow of extremely 
good taste, whoever he is — only I suppose he 
forgot that opals are unlucky.' 

To this there is no reply, and for a little 
time ' silence reigns supreme,' except for the 
quick, impatient ticking of the little ormolu 
clock upon a distant table, which presently 
chimes faintly and sweetly the half-hoiu*. 

Loys still maintains his former attitude, 
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never stirring or removing his moody gaze 
from off the girl who sits before him, striving 
calmly, but with trembling fingers, to mark out 
the pattern that hes upon her lap, while all the 
time her poor heart beats so strongly that she 
almost fancies he too must hear it. 

* Miss Blake.' No answer. 

* Miss Blake ' — this time louder and more 
sternly — * why did you never before tell me of 
this engagement ? ' 

* Because I did not see the necessity for 
doing so,' Miss Blake answers, meaning to be 
cold and haughty, but breaking down pitiably 
as she adds, 'and — and — ^besides, I thought 
you knew it.' 

Loys did know it, from that very night, 
some weeks back, on which he first made her 
acquaintance ; but, to suit his own purposes, he 
chooses now to smother this knowledge, and 
so, ignoring the latter part of her sentence, he 
gives heed solely to the former, and says, 
bitterly — 

* Of course I know I have no right what- 
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ever to demand an explanation from you on 
that or any other subject; but putting aside 
altogether my right, did it never occur to your 
own heart-^-knowing yourself to be the pro- 
perty of another man, as you did — what cruel 
kindness it was to allow me to be in your 
society day after day and hour after hour, with- 
out one word of warning, until I had reached 
the topmost height of my Fool's Paradise, and 
then to cast me out into darkness — did this 
never enter into your consideration of things 
" right and fitting " ? ' 

' You have no cause for talking to me like 
this,' the girl says, rising as she speaks, pale 
and very agitated, and letting needles, patterns, 
coloured silks, and all fall unheeded to the 
ground; 'you have no cause — none. What 
have I ever said or done that you should 
mount into the paradise of which you speak? ' 

' Nothing,' he answers, passionately — 
' nothing beyond a few sweet smiles and a few 
soft words and the exercise of the power of 
your fatal beauty. Even the man you have 
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promised to marry could find no fault with 
any of your words to me ; and yet, for all that, 
you have won my heart as surely as though 
you had expended all your energies upon the 
task. Are you satisfied with your complete 
success now that it is attained ? * 

*Loys!* With wild, dangerous, subtle 
sweetness his Christian name falls from her lips 
upon his ear, almost unconsciously on her part, 
for at this moment all is forgotten — her engage- 
ment, her plighted word, her pride — every- 
thing save the unhappiness of the man before 
her, whom she now feels she loves with all 
her soul, and as she can never hope to love 
Claude Euthyn. As she speaks she lays 
upon his arm a little hand that trembles 
nervously — ^raises to his her great grey eyes, 
now indeed no longer grey, but black with 
all the pain and love and passionate entreaty 
that shine with such fatal clearness in their 
depths. 

* Loys I ' The-word in itself is a caress, but, 
accompanied as it is by the gentle imploring 
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clasp upon his arm, it proves too much for. 
Berresford, and, flinging aU prudence and 
honour to the winds, he catches between his. 
own broad palms the little fragile hand, whis- 
pering in a low vehement tone— 

* Theo, my love, my darling ! * 

At this point, however, there is heard in the 
adjoining drawing-room a rustle as of approach- 
ing gowns, mingled with the sound of voices and 
Lady Mostyn's low, soft laugh ; and Theo has 
barely time to withdraw her hand — stooping to 
cover her confusion by gathering up the fallen 
silks still lying at her feet — ^when the door 
opens, and Lady Mostyn herself appears, 
ushering in Lord and Lady Hancourt. 

Not one of these three new-comers could 
have guessed from Loys's well-bred smile and 
Theo's calm, self-possessed greeting, how pas- 
sionately are throbbing both their hearts, or 
imagined the scene that had just been enacted ; 
and it also passed unnoticed when, some few 
minutes later, Loys rose to take his leave and 
bid good-bye, how strangely lingering was hid 
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farewell to Miss Blake, and how earnestly 
and persistently, though vainly, he strove to 
meet her gaze, and how silent and distraite 
the girl was for at least five minutes after he 
had gone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next day dawns both clear and bright. 
The sun is shining tranquilly down upon Mrs. 
Marston's guests, as they stand grouped here and 
there on the soft sloping lawn beyond which 
runs the silver Thames. 

All through the afternoon Theo has flirted 
to her heart's content, in her usual childish, 
insouciant manner, with the numerous men 
who throng to her standard, making herself 
remarkable with no one, but being most 
particular to avoid Lord Berresford whenever 
that is possible. So the day passes, until 
towards the close of it she finds herself 
the centre of a small group of both sexes 
standing on the water's brink. 

' Oh, what lovely lihes ! ' cries Miss Blake, 
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suddenly, pointing to a considerable distance 
where great sleepy-looking flowers lie, floating 
backwards and forwards lazily on the river s 
surface. 'Fancy my never having procured 
any of them during the entire day ! I must 
get some at once. Who will take me over in 
this little boat? I know you do not row,' 
turning to Claude Euthyn, who is standing near 
her. 

He shakes his head acquiescingly, murmur- 
ing as he does so — 

'Do not go at all, Theo. What signify 
those water-lilies? And I feel certain that 
that small punt is not quite safe. Believe me, 
it is better for you to remain here.' 

' No, no,' she says, impatiently ; ' I must 
get those lilies, as I have set my heart on 
them. I won't be disappointed. Sir Harry,' 
tiirning to a jovial, red-faced old gentleman ot 
about sixty-five, ' will you row me across ? I 
promise most faithfully not to flirt with you 
once the entire time — there ! ' 

'My dear Miss Blake, you know how 
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delighted I should be if I only could,' answers 
the rosy individual addressed ; ' but it is at 
least twenty years since I touched an oar, and 
there would be much more probability of my 
upsetting the boat than of doing anything else ; 
here, however, is the feUow who wiU answer 
your purpose. Berresford — ^Berresford ! ' call- 
ing to a tall figure coming slowly towards 
them. ' Hurry yourself, man ; you are badly 
wanted here.' 

' Oh, no ! ' Theo cries, involuntarily, putting 
out her hand in a vain effort to stop him, 
thereby causing Ethel Marston to turn and 
gaze wonderingly at her. ' Oh, no. Sir Harry ! ' 
But it is too late to make further remonstrance, 
as Loys is already beside her. 

* Want to be rowed across ? ' he asks 
eagerly. ' Then I am the very fellow, if you 
will trust yourself with me. Miss Blake. I here 
constitute myself your "jolly young waterman " 
on the spot, and promise to take superfluous 
care of you. Come along; and even if this 
exceedingly ancient article in the way of boats 
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should overturn, I solemnly swear, before all 
these witnesses, that I will drown myself with 
you/ 

'Thank you,' somewhat ruefully. 'That 
would be wonderful consolation, certainly/ 
Then, making one final effort to escape the tete- 
h'tete she sees impending, she turns to Ethel 
Marston, saying, hesitatingly, 'But perhaps 
there is no time ? It is getting very late, is 
it not ? And aunt Geraldine ' 

'Oh, nonsense!' Ethel returns. 'There 
are two full hours before you. I hope nobody 
is dreaming of returning for ever so long 
a time. Make Lord Berresford take you 
round the little point there, and show you the 
sanded path up the side of the hill — the one 
with the railing — ^there is such a charming 
view from the top. Do you hear. Lord 
Berresford ? ' 

' Ay, ay, my lady,' answers his lordship, 
readily, who is in the punt, busily engaged in 
wiping down the seat with his handkerchief. 

VOL. I. G 
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* Now, Miss Blake ! * and he holds out his hand 
to assist her into the boat. 

There is no help for it, and in another 
moment they are gliding swiftly over the water 
together, she very silent, and he laughing and 
talking gaily until they have turned the small 
point that hides them from view, when he too 
sinks into speechlessness. 

So they move on in eloquent silence into 

the middle of a bed of gleaming Ulies, a small 

number of which he gathers as they float 

through his fingers, and throws into Theo's lap, 

while the frail boat gUdes of its own accord 

towards the usual landing-place at the foot of 

the small railed pathway mentioned by Ethel 

Marston. Here Loys, springing lightly on shore, 

-offers his hand to Miss Blake, and she too, 

raising, steps upon the bank, and together they 

.^ascend the little hill, neither of them speaking 

•rone word until they reach the summit, when they 

: rest with their arms upon the rails, and watch 

the last streaks of the golden sun as he sheds his 

dying glory on the waters. 
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* Theo, do you remember wliat I said to you 
yesterday ? ' 

^Yes; She is looking away from him down 
into the cahn blue depths lying so far below 
her. ' I remember — ^I wish I could forget — and 
I want you to promise me here to-day never, 
either now or at any other time, to speak in 
such a manner to me again/ 

*I shall never promise you that — ^neverl 
I love you, Theo — I tell you so plainly in 
words to-day, although you must have known 
it by my manner yesterday ; I love you as I 
never have and never will again love a 
woman ; and I believe, from my soul, that you 
love me too/ 

*You surely forget to whom you are 
speaking ? ' turning upon him beautiful, proud, 
grieved eyes. * You must have forgotten that 
you are speaking to an engaged woman ? ' 

* No, I forget nothing/ I know that I 
am speaking to a woman who is going de- 
liberately to marry a man she does not love/ 

* What reason have you for saying that ? * 

&2 
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the girl asks after a moment's pause, during 
which she has realised how bitterly true all his 
last words have been, and feels also, with a 
sinking heart, what a diflSeult task it will be to 
conquer in this battle, which she knows she 
must fight alone. 

'I know it,' Loys answers — ^not trium- 
phantly, but with the calm determined air of a 
man who feels perfectly convinced of the truth 
of what he is saying ; ' I know it as surely as 
though your own voice had said it. Do you 
think I could have been in your society 
for four weeks without discovering how 
different the story is that your eyes betray 
from that which your lips endeavour to tell? 
No, Theo ; unconsciously as you have told it, I 
still know your whole story, and I am glad of 
it^I thank Heaven for it!' adds the young 
man earnestly ; * because, loving you as I do, I 
believe that in the end I shall win you, in 
spite of yourself. Theo, will you not speak to 
me?' 

* You are a coward,' exclaims Miss Blake 
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with quiet scorn, but with an angry flash from 
her magnificent eyes — ' a contemptible coward, 
to bring me to a place like this — ^from which 
you know I cannot get away without your 
assistance — and then force me to listen to 
words most untrue and most hateful to me! 
Take me home at once, Lord Berresford; I will 
not listen to another sentence ! ' 

'My cowardice about this matter is a 
subject I will not discuss with you, beyond 
sajdng that it was no settled plan of mine our 
coming here at all,' he answers calmly ; * and 
that you know well. But even you yourself 
do not deny your want of affection for 
Claude Euthyn, so you cannot accuse me of 
untruthfulness in that one statement at all 
events/ 

* If I do not love, at least I will be loyal to 
him,' Miss Blake says unguardedly ; * and, as I 
have promised, so I will perform. I shall most 
surely marry him.' 

* I was right, then — you do not love him,* 
replies he, very quietly. ' Then, after all, I 
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think of we two you are by fiur the greater 
coward.' 

* That I can never be/ with quick, bitter 
emphasis. *Will you row me over. Lord 
Berresford, or must I try to get back by 
myself?' 

•Presently,' he says, with calm masculine 
superiority of tone, 'when I have proved to 
you how culpable your conduct is. You are 
going wilfully to do the man to whom you 
are engaged the greatest injury a woman can 
do any man — ^to marry him, to bestow upon 
him your beautiful self, while your heart lives 
restlessly elsewhere — all because you have not 
the moral courage to confess that your love 
was never his. And do you imagine, Theo, 
that afterwards, when he discovers — as he 
undoubtedly will — the living lie he has been 
cherishing, he will thank you for the hollow 

gift?' 

'I think he will,' she answers defiantly, 
although her Ups have grown white as death ; 
♦ all your arguments fail to convince my con- 
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science that Claude would be glad to get rid of 
me. I know it would break his heart werei I 
to put an end to our engagement ; and so in 
time I shall acknowledge all, and he will 
forgive me and marry me.' 

' Very well— if your obstinacy carries you 
to that point, your unhappiness be .upon your 
own head,' Berresford says angrily, moving as 
though to descend the jpathway ; but, changing 
his purpose the next moment, he turns suddenly, 
and, taking both her hands between his own, 
exclaims passionately — 

* Oh, Theo, my beautiful darhng, you will 
not be so cruel — you will not sacrifice all the 
happiness of both our hves for the sake of this 
unhappy engagement? You must see how 
madly I love you — ^how unspeakably happy 
this last month has been to me ! And Heaven 
knows it is but little happiness I have enjoyed 
through all my Ufe up to the present time. Is 
your dear hand to be the one to wreck the 
only true peace I have ever known? Theo, 
have pity! Eemember how desolate my life 
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bas been, and how desolate it must remain to 
the end, if you still refuse to listen to me. 
Speak, darhng, and tell me that my love is not 
quite hopeless/ 

* What can I say to you ? ' the poor child 
rephes in a faint, choking voice. ' I cannot do 
the great .wrong you ask me. Oh, Lord 
Berresford, at least I was contented until I saw 

you, and now — now But you will go 

away — you will leave me? I ask this last 
kindness of you from my heart, and I pray 
Heaven I may never see your face again, so 
that in the end I may go to Claude Kuthyn, if 
not with my whole love, at least with a clear 
conscience.' 

At the mention of Euthyn's name, Loys's 
face darkens perceptibly once more, and he 
lets one of Miss Blake's hands fall to her side, 
while he breathes almost savagely from between 
his teeth — 

' That is your answer ; now take mine. I 
swear that as long as I live Kuthyn shall never 
have you — ^never ! . You are mine by right of 
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our love, and I will hold you against yourself 
and the world. I have sworn it, and by this 
kiss I seal my oath!' saying which, with a 
sudden impulse he stoops and presses a warm, 
almost fierce caress on the hand he still 
retains, and then abruptly turning, without 
another word he descends rapidly the small 
pathway, leaving the girl to follow more slowly 
in his wake. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

It has grown dusk, and a shadowy stillness 
seems to make more holy the beauty of the 
declining day, as Theo takes her place again in 
the tiny boat, the water-lilies Loys had given 
her when first they started still resting in her 
belt. With a sudden, quick anger she removes 
them and flings them far from her into the 
peaceftd water, where they lie tossing to and 
fro, amongst their living species, like restless 
spirits come to haunt once more their former 
homes. Seeing the childish action, Berresford 
almost smiles, and, pausing for a moment in his 
occupation of rowing, says quietly — 

* It is no use, Theo — ^you cannot face all 
those people again without the lilies you were 
so anxious to procure ; so you must even suffer 
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the flowers that come from me to sully your 
hands for a few minutes longer,' stooping as he 
speaks to pluck another handful while the boat 
passes slowly through them. 

' I will gather them for myself, then/ she 
says, with sweet petulance, pushing up her 
sleeve, and stretching out a bare soft arm and 
hand that show snow-white against the blue- 
green water as far as they can reach. 

* If you stir another inch you will upset the 
boat,' Loys says, coolly. ' Don't be a simpleton, 
Theo. Do you suppose that we two, knowing 
each other as we do, shall be content to go 
through the world from this day forth without 
exchanging any more civilities unto our Uves' 
end? You know better than that, I fancy. 
You see we have been, up to this, rather too 
much to one another to be able to " cry ojQf " at 
a moment's notice ; so you must make the best 
you can of me until I have won my cause and 
can claim you as my own, which will surely 
happen sodner or later. It is Fate, child — or 
Fortune, whichever you like to call her — and 
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you will have to submit; only do not blame 
me, but her, that in her blindness she sent you 
first Claude Kuthyn instead of Loys Berresford. 
Here, take my flowers, and let us be friends.' 

Obediently, and as though almost convinced 
by the calm certainty of his tone how jBruitless 
a thing it is to strive against destiny, she takes 
his flowers, holding out, to receive them, the 
Httle, cold, bare hand she has just been dab- 
bUng in the water; and Loys, inexpressibly 
touched by the sweet sadness of her yielding, 
kisses, for the second time that evening, the 
small wet hand he retains in his own for a 
moment. 

When at length they touch the bank from 
which they started, it occurs to Miss Blake 
that it must be considerably later than she 
imagines, as the guests seem greatly thinned 
since she left, and those that remain exhibit 
evident symptoms of impatience while they 
wait anxiously for their several carriages. 
As she and Berresford cross the lawn together 
— both silent, the girl carrying her small head 
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high in the air, as though to defy comment to 
fall upon her — people look up, and ask, in 
mysterious whispers, 'Where can they have 
been ? ' and shake their heads wisely, as, with 
greedy love of scandal, they hope, ominously, 
'that Miss Blake will not prove false to that 
charming Mr. Kuthyn, but Loys Berresford 
never yet caused anything but grief and an- 
noyance to those unfortunate enough to be 
mixed up in his society ; and if they were that 
silly girl's aunt ' 

'Good gracious, Theo, where have you 
been ? ' cries Lady Mostyri, impatiently, as, at 
last, after half an hour's tiresome search, she 
perceives her niece coming slowly towards her 
across the grass. ' What have you been doing, 
chUd?' 

' I took a fancy to some water-lilies behind 
that small point ; and Lord Berresford rowed 
me over to get them,' Theo answers, flushing 
warmly. 

' But surely it has not taken you an hour 
to gather that amount of lilies ! ' Lady Mostyn 
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exdaims, glancing rather contemptuously at 
the three or four flowers the girl is holding. 
She is feeling rather weary after the incessant 
talking and other fatigues of the day, and is 
just a little vexed and disconcerted. * I don't 
believe you know what time means/ 

' If you are determined to consign one of us 
to the galleys for life/ breaks in Loys jestingly, 
' let it be me, because it was quite my &ult 
from beginning to end. Knowing Miss Blake's 
thorough appreciation of all things beautiftil, I 
took her up a small lull to see the sun go down 
on the water, and somehow we forgot all about 
the time. But we are awfully penitent, and 
we will never do it any more ; and, if you will 
only forgive us now, we promise tearfully to 
avoid water-lilies and sunset views for the re- 
mainder of our days/ 

* Oh, Loys, I might have known that it was 
all your doing — ^you are never out of one 
mischief or another,' her ladyship says, with a 
laugh, feeling all her usual good temper re- 
turning as she listens to her favourite's voice ; 
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* but I should not have felt so anxious had I 
only known where Theo waa — girls are so 
careless — and I could not even find Claude to 
assist me in my search.' 

*Have I been a defaulter also?' Claude 
asks, who has jomed the group a moment 
before. *Well, I am scarcely to blame, as 
Marston would inveigle me into the house to 
see his new billiard-room, and kept me there 
ever since playing with him, although he knows 
as much about the game as he does about 
dancing a fandango, I should say ; and the 
misfortune of the thing is that the man is faUy 
impressed with the idea that his strokes are 
most uncommonly scientific and masterly. Con- 
sidering the purgatory I have been imdergoing, 
I am sure you will not add to my punishment, 
Lady Mostyn, by abusing me for want of 
attention.' 

*Come away,' Lady Mostyn says, laugh- 
ing heartily, her good humour now fiiUy 
restored — * I insist on your all coming at once, 
as I verily believe you will stay talking here 
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'Well, TheOj I hope yoa eqojed yanr- 
stiij dear/ her aunt asks* presenthr, wben diey 
have left the Marstocs' hoose some distance 
behind them. 

'Yes — no — ^pretty welL* the giri answers 
wearilv ; ' the son was intensely warm — wasn't 
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*Yes, we are going to have an early 
summer, I fency/ Claude says; adding ten- 
derly, * You are looking very tired, my darling 
—the sun was too much for you, I fear. See 
how those flowers are &ding in your hand,* 
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pointing to the luckless lilies that now lie 
drooping and withering in her warm clasp, 
dying for want of the rippling water on the 
cool bright surface of which they had lain so 
lazily only one short hour ago. 

Miss Blake sighs a half-impatient, passionate 
sigh as she gazes down upon them, beautified 
as they are with sweet, forbidden memories- 
all the more sweet, perhaps, in that she knows 
they must be ever forbidden to her; and, 
taking out her handkerchief, she covers the 
flowers gently with it, so holding them until 
she and her aunt reach home, when they are 
the last things she looks at and kisses and 
weeps over before she goes to sleep. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

^ Theo, are you quite determined ? ' 

* Yes, I am quite determined,' Miss Blake 
says ; and then there is a pause. 

The speakers are standing in Lady Han- 
court's conservatory, alone, with no sound to 
disturb them save the desolate drip, drip of a 
small fountain close by, and the faint dreamy 
echo of a waltz as it steals pathetically through 
the leaves and flowers only to fall unheeded on 
their ears. Miss Blake is dressed in white, 
with no gleaming gem or fleck of colour to 
mar its fair purity, as she stands, a piece of 
soft, warm, living loveliness, against the back- 
ground of cold green leaves and perfumed 
flowers. 

For a few minutes there is silence — minutes 
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that seem to her to be the longest hour she has 
ever known — and then her companion speaks. 

* Do you know what you are about to do 
when you say that ? ' 

* Yes ; I know that I am about to do my 
duty — ^which it is only right that I should do, 
though you make it very hard and bitter 
for me/ 

' Your duty ! ' the young man cries, fiercely 
— it is Loys Berresford. 'Good Heavens, 
Theo, how can you stand so coldly there talking 
about your " duty," while you are willing away 
my very soul ? Is it your duty, do you think, 
to send me straight to destruction, and ruin all 
your own happiness for life ? ' 

' It is my duty to keep to this engagement 
— ^you know it is,' she says, desperately. ^ As 
for my own happiness, that is a thing of the 
past — I shall never be happy again in this 
world. And you — you— -oh, Loys, I shall pray 
on my knees both night and day that you may 
be saved from the misery you speak of.' 

'You may spare your prayers,' he says, with 

h2 
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a short mocking laugh. ^ Keep them for those 
they may benefit, but do not waste them upon 
me ; I am past all that, I fency. With you, I 
feel I could have been something ; but, loabg 
you, I lose all hope — and you can imderstand 
what that means to a man of my nature.' 
Then, changing his tone, and clasping her hands 
so that he almost hurts her with the passion of 
his grasp — ' Oh, Theo, for pity's sake think once 
again— once again before you condemn me to 
what is worse than death.' 

' Oh, why will you not imderstand me ? ' 
the girl cries vehemently. 'Why will you 
make it so hard for me ? You know that my 
father, my aunt, and all my family know and 
approve of this engagement, and that they would 
never forgive me the dishonour of breaking my 
plighted word. I believe it would almost kill 
papa ; and Claude — oh, poor Claude, poor 
Claude ! ' breaking down into an irrepressible sob 
of bitter pain — ' when I think of him I dare not 
— ^you see it comes to this, that I dare not — ^tell 
them what is lying so heavily on my conscience/ 
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' Then run away with me,' Lord Berresford 
says, with sudden decision. 

She shivers and shrinks sHghtly away from 

him ; but he, not letting her go, only holds her 

hand the tighter, drawing her back again to him 

with quiet force as he continues — 

* Yes ; what is there in it that you should 
look so horrified if you dare not tell them all ? 
Is it not better for you to come away with me 
privately and so escape it ? ' 

' Do you know what you are saying to me ? * 
Theo asks, with white lips that tremble as she 
tries to speak calmly. ' Do you know what you 
are asking me to do? Have you not heard 
what the world thinks of a woman who does 
what you have mentioned — how she is slighted 
and lightly spoken of ? Do you not know that 
it would probably break my father's heart ? Oh, 
Loys, Loys, have some pity ! See — I that have 
never stooped to ask a favour twice of any man 
before — ^I implore — I pray of you to go away for 
ever, and leave me alone with my unhappiness.' 

* You forget my oath,' he says, coldly, but 
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with deep determination; and just at this 
moment, raising their eyes instinctively, they 
perceive Claude Euthyn coming slowly towards 
them through the long conservatory beyond. 

'You are unmerciful — ungenerous,' she 
murmurs, despairingly. ' If I could get away 
from your sight, I would do it gladly; but 
where can I go that you could not find me ? 
Will nothing turn you from this design that you 
seem to have set your heart upon ? ' 

' Nothing but death,' Berresford answers 
very sadly, in no wise turned from his purpose 
by Theo's beseeching words. 

' Then may Heaven forgive you ! ' she says, 
solemnly, raising her face to his ; and then for 
a little time they gaze at each other silently. 

Her eyes are large and sweet and lovable as 
ever, but in their depths there seems to lie, half 
lost, a shadow, as of coming evil, mingled with, 
present pain, and, seeing it, a great remorse fills 
the young man's breast. 

* It will be of much more consequence to me 
if you forgive me,' he whispers, hurriedly. 
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* Theo, do not look so white and frightened. I 
cannot leave you like this — ^your fece would 
haunt me. Will you not say something kind 
to me before you go ? Oh, darling, say that 
you forgive me ! ' 

' I do— you know I do,' she says sadly ; and 
the next instant Claude Euthyn is within speak- 
ing distance. 

' It is our dance, Theo, is it not? ' he asks ; 
and without another word or ^ook at Loys, Miss 
Blake accepts the proffered arm, and moves 
away quietlyi 

Very silently together, and without smile or 
observation from either of them, Theo and 
Claude Euthyn pass slowly through the fragrant 
flowers until they reach the door that opens 
into the ball-room. She is feeling utterly crushed 
and miserable after the last scene with Loys, and 
it is with the most intense pain and distaste that 
she approaches once more the brilliant throng 
of dancers, who, passing and repassing in all 
the enjoyment of Vanity Fair, seem to her ex- 
cited fancy to be wondering at her and reading 
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carelessly the torturing secret lying hidden in hei 
bosom. All life and brightness seem to have 
departed from her, leaving only a cold numb 
sensation of treachery toward the man at her 
side which oppresses her heavily, weighing her 
down, and trampling all her fair honour in the 
dust ; while in her heart, poor child, surges up 
every now and then a vague undefined wonder 
as to what will be the end of it all, mingled with 
a wretched longing to know her own fate, and 
the fate of these two men who love her, and 
who are both very dear to her, though one of 
them is — and must ever be — immeasurably the 
dearer. 

Claude notices her silence and the rather 
wearied look upon her face, and wonders in his 
turn what ' that fellow Berresford ' could have 
been saying to her when he came upon them so 
suddenly a minute ago in the conservatory, and 
asks himself why there should have been such 
a strange uncomfortable pause when he had 

reached her side. Could he have been 

And then Claude recollects how frequently he 
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has seen them together of late, though he had 
thought nothing of it at the time, and a cold 
pang of intense agony shoots through his 

heart, leaving him very faint and sick while it 

lasts. 

* What was Berresford saying to you, Theo ? * 

he asks at length. 

* What was he saying to me ? ' she repeats, 
while her heart stops for a moment and then 
beats on again so tumultuously that she almost 
fears its throbbing will be heard. * How can 
I remember what he said? Some of the 
thousand and one things, I suppose, that one's 
partner always says to one.' 

* I do not like you to be so much with him,' 
Euthyn says; 'he is not a fit companion for 
you, and certainly not the sort of man you 
could make a friend oV 

* Is he not ? ' the girl asks, listlessly, lower- 
ing her eyes. 

* No, he is not ; he is both reckless and dis- 
sipated — or at least he was — and I myself do 
not much believe in reformed characters. But 
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you surely must have heard by this tune in. 
what very low estimation he is held by the 
world ? ' 

* I do not believe he is one bit worse than 
most people,' Miss Blake says, decidedly. * Un- 
fortunately his sins have been more open, and 
the world has had a splendid opportunity for 
condenming his conduct and proclaiming its own 
virtues. His cousin and aimt Geraldine take 
his part — and I dare say they know more about 
him than most people/ 

* I hardly fancy that even your aunt G(erald- 
ine would conader his conduct to have been 
that of a highly-principled man,' he answers^ 
coldly. * Of course, if you are determined to 
look upon him in the light of an injuredindi- 
vidual, I cannot prevent you; but there was 
a time, not so veiy long ago, wh^i people 
refused to acknowledge hun as an aoqoaint- 
ance/ 

^ And yet all these people, now that he has 
come into another laige pnDpertr, seanonty too 
^d to welcome him even within the predncts 
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of their private homes/ Theo says, with quiet 
sarcasm, while a sudden light gleams in her 
eyes, and she compresses her small mouth 
defiantly. 

' Since his return I hear that he has signi- 
fied his intention of altering his mode of life, 
which may perhaps account for the change in 
their demeanour,' Claude answers, noticing the 
compression of her lips, and resenting bitterly 
in his heart the interest she evidently takes 
in this vaurien. 'But, for all that, he will 
scarcely be able to live down the many former 
stories told against him.' 

* You are a bitter enemy of his,' Miss Blake 
says; and Kuthyn feels that he is only 
damaging his own cause without doing any 
good. 

' No, I am not his enemy,' he explains, 
quickly ; ' neither am I his friend — ^we are per- 
fectly indifferent to each other. I simply do 
not consider him a fit associate for you.' 

' Is he worth all this talk ? ' Miss Blake asks 
impatiently. *I would rather never have a 
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friend than be spoken to like this. You asked 
me to dance, did you not ? Then pray let us 
dance, as anything is better than sitting here 
abusing our neighbours.' 

But after two rounds she thinks she has had 
enough of it, and, stopping abruptly, sinks into 
a cushioned chair near her with a listless, weary 
air about her, very sad to see on her usua-Uy 
bright, happy face. She has a headache, she 
says ; woukl he mind sitting down with her, or 
getting himself another partner, as the dancing 
makes her so much worse? And when he re- 
fuses to leave her, she still remains in the same 
languid position, staring vacantly before her, and 
exchanging no words or looks with him or any 
one. 

About half an hour afterwards Lady Mostyn, 
coming across the room, rests her hand upon her 
shoulder, and asks her kindly whether she has 
yet had enough of dancing ; and. Miss Blake 
confessing for the first time in her life that she 
has had quite enough of it, her ladyship ex- 
presses her opinion that home is by far the best 
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place for them ; and Theo having wilHngly con- 
ijurred in this sentiment, they go. 

It is very broad dayUght indeed, however, 
before she closes her eyes, miserable recollections 
and fancies hunting each other through her rest- 
less brain, and chasing all slumber from her tired 
lids, the consequence of which is, that when, at 
eleven o'clock next morning, her maid comes 
to arouse her, she finds Miss Blake in such a deep, 
dreamless sleep, that, being a good country girl, 
and devotedly attached to her young mistress, 
she cannot find it in her heart to awake her, and 
discreetly sends Lady Mostyn's French import- 
ation to inquire what is the most advisable 
thing to be done under the circumstances. 

Aunt Geraldine returning word that her niece 
is on no account to be disturbed for breakfast, or 
any other reason, sleep being, in her ladyship's 
opinion, of more value than all the breakfasts in 
Christendom — except perhaps a wedding break- 
fast — ^Theo is allowed to remain in a sweet re- 
freshing slumber until the day is far advanced. 

About two o'clock she opens her eyes, to 
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see the bright Spring sunshine gleaming down 
upon her, as though reproaching her for un- 
pardonable laziness, and, springing out of bed, 
she is shocked to find by her watch how very 
closely she has been imitating the sluggard. In 
spite of the horror she entertains for her owa 
slothfulness, however, she cannot help admitting 
how considerably the better she feels for her 
long sleep, and, dressing herself rapidly, finishes 
the breakfast her maid brings to her room, and, 
going downstairs presently to the morning-room, 
finds there her aunt and young Charlie Christian 
in high ' confab.' 

* I hope neither of you has the audacity to 
imagine for a moment that I am only just out 
of bed,' she commences austerely ; ' if so, you 
are labouring under a heavy delusion ; because, 
though I say good morning to you now for the 
first time to-day, still I beg you to understand 
that I have been for the last three hours study- 
ing Mrs. Hannah More in my own room. How 
d'ye do, aunt Geraldine ? ' kissing her. ' Good 
morning, Charlie.' 
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'Good afternoon, madam,' says young 
Christian. *I was just telling your aunt that 
it was cruelty to animals on your part to vanish 
last night at the very moment when my 
fevourite waltz with you was beginning/ 

' Was it just beginning ? ' Miss Blake asks 
innocently. ' Then why did you not remind me 
of it ? Have you never heard of the dumb 
priest ? He lost his benefice, you know — ^and 
you lost your dance. Of course, had I only re- 
collected that a waltz with you was coming off, 
such is my opinion of your dancing that I should 
in all probabihty have been there now, rather 
than have come away without it/ 

* Oh yes, I am sure of that,' the boy answers, 
blushing vividly, and looking intensely pleased, 
although he knows as well as she does that her 
compliment is all fun. 

* One letter — two letters,' Theo says, taking 
Tip a brace of missives that lie on the table be- 
fore her ; * and both for me. I suppose you did 
not care to disturb me, aunt Geraldine, by send- 
ing them up ? This is from papa, I know, but 
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I do not recognise this. Will you both think 
me fearfully rude if I go over to the window and 
satisfy my curiosity?' breaking the seal, and 
walking towards the hght as she speaks. 

There is silence for a moment, succeeded by 
the rustling of paper, as she turns the page, and 
then she emerges once more from amongst the 
window-curtains, her pretty face lit up with 
excitement and animation. 

' Oh, aunt Geraldine, here is something for 
you to exert your energies upon. I must go to 
Todminster this evening, whatever happens.' 

' My dear Theo,' exclaims Lady Mostyn, with 
all the emphasis she is capable of bestowing on 
her words, ' what are you saying ? ' 

'Yes, I must go to Todminster this very 
evening,' declares Miss Blake decisively. ' The 
letter is from Clarissa Saville, telling me she sails 
for India on Friday, and reminding me of my 
promise to spend her last day with her. You 
see I cannot break my word to her, aunt Ger- 
aldine ; so do, like a darling, try to manage it 
for me.' 
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* It is now three o'clock, and I suppose you 
are not going to travel alone by the night mail ? ' 
says Lady Mostyn, with considerable dignity. 
*Theo, will you never have sense? Do you 
not see the thing is an impossibihty ? And 
surely, if your friend Miss Saville really did wish 
you to spend her last day with her, she could 
very well have written to you a week ago in- 
stead of the day before/ 

* But my dear Clarissa was ever and always 
a most enchanting little goose,' explains Miss 
Saville's friend; 'and geese never have any 
sense — so she is not to be blamed. Besides, 
she wrote two days before, only I was not up 
in time, you see, to start by the morning train. 
Qiarlie, you look exactly as if you had some- 
thing to suggest ; try, like a dear boy, to help 
me if you can. But, if you can't, do take 
that exceedingly important expression oif yomr 

face.' 

* I am thinking,' says young Christian — * I 
am thinking, Miss Blake, that Mrs. Morley 
goes down every Wednesday to see her daugh- 
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ter, who is living at Bexton — which is just the 
last station before you come to Todminster, you 
know — ^and for some reason or other she gene- 
rally travels by the night train. Would she do ? 
Of course she would be delighted to take care 
of you so far.' 

* The very thing/ cries Theo, eagerly. 
* There, aunt Geraldine, you can say nothing 
after that, as Mrs. Morley is one of the stern- 
est old moralists we know. Charlie, you are a 
rock of sense. I will go even farther, and say 
that you are a brick (whatever that means), and 
I shall never again believe any of the hundred 
and one foolish- stories I have heard about you. 
Now will you add to your kindness by taking a 
note at once from me to aunt Geraldine's 
moralist/ 

' Of course I will,' says little Christian, who 
-would have gone to Central Africa cheerftilly 
had she asked him ; ' if you write it now, I 
will get it there in no time.' 

*Theo, darling,' mildly suggests Lady 
Mostyn, who is completely overpowered by 
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Miss Blake's maimer, and totally incapable of 
putting a stop to her arrangements, ' would it not 
be better to send Lawson with it, and so save 
C!harlie the trouble ? ' 

' No,' decides her niece, shaking her wilful 
little head over the writing table, where she 
is busy concocting a suitable letter to Mrs. 
Morley — ^ no, aunt Geraldine. Knowing Char- 
lie's dehghtfiil suavity of manner, and remem- 
bering his flowery eloquence, I have made up 
my mind that he shall plead for me, especially 
as I rather suspect Mrs. Morley looks upon me 
in the light of one of the daughters of Behal, 
and will very probably object to taking charge 
of me at all.' 

*If I thought that, my dear, I should cer- 
tainly not go with her on any account, were I 
you,' begins her ladyship, haughtily ; * and, 
besides ' 

' Yes — ^no — ^I suppose so,' says Miss Blake, 
abstractedly, looking back over her letter, 
*My dear Mrs. Morley, — Would you be so 
kind — so kind — as to— aunt Geraldine, if you 
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interrupt me again, I shall infallibly go wrong 
in my spelling/ After which admonition there 
is total silence on the part of the other two 
until the all-important note is finished; when! 
theo despatches Charlie with it, giving him at 
the same time a number of reasons for the 
extreme necessity of her being in Todminster 
to-night. 

* In fact, make it a case of life or death,' 
concludes Miss Blake ; * because the horrid old 
woman detests me so, ever since Lena's lover 
proved faithless, that she will certainly get out 
of it if she can — so do not let her/ 

So instructed, young Christian sets off on 
his mission, returning triumphantly in about an 
hour, with his handsome beardless face flushed 
like a peony from his unexpected success. 

* It is all right. Miss Blake ; she was civihty 
itself, and said she would be only too dehghted, 
and all that, you know. I am afraid I told her 
no end of stories about it, and paid so many 
compliments to the old lady herself, that I 
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think she has some grave ideas on the subject 
, of my being spooney about her.' 

Some hours later Theo is seated opposite 
Mrs. Morley, in a first-class compartment all 
to themselves, pretending to hsten to that lady's 
austere conversation, while all the time she is 
fe6Hng— with a strange mixture of sadness 
and peace at her heart — that for three days 
at least she is leaving London and Loys 
Berresford far behind her. 

Now that all the excitement of preparing 
for this journey is at an end, and as she com- 
prehends clearly that she is well on her way to 
Todminster, her natural flow of spirits suddenly 
subsides ; and, though she hates and despises 
herself for the weakness, still, somehow, sadness 
creeps up and kills her peace, leaving only 
the secret knowledge of how miserably she will 
miss Lord Berresford's usual morning visit to- 
morrow. What will he think? she wonders. 
Will he understand how gladly she accepted 
• this chance of escaping his presence for a few 
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days ? Or will he only look upon it as a girlish 
freak — ^the fulfilment of a silly promise ? Ah, 
how different she was in the old days when first 
that promise was made I 

Meanwhile Mrs. Morley hks sunk into a 
comfortable doze, out of which she is aroused 
presently by the stoppage of the train, and the 
guard's voice informing the passengers that 
Bexton is reached. Some people are possessed 
of the happy gift of being able to remember 
exactly everything they ought to remember, 
even when shaken out of the heaviest slumber ; 
and of such is Mrs. Morley. 

'My dear,' she says to Theo, the very 
instant she sits up after the deepest sleep mortal 
was ever blessed with — ^ my dear, will you 
hand me my umbreUa, which is just above your 
head ? Thank you, that is it. I am sorry I 
cannot go with you the entire way — ^very sorry 
indeed. Well, good-bye, my dear; I shall tell 
the guard to take care of you,' with which 
parting promise she says farewell and dis- 
appears into the darkness. 
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Theo is again sinking into thoughts half 
sweet, half bitter, when the door of the com- 
partment once more opens, and she perceives a 
dark figure standing amidst the blackness of 
the night. It is the guard, she thinks — ^Mrs. 
Morley is evidently a woman of her word — 
and, looking up to satisfy herself more perfectly 
about her new protector, she sees Loys Berres- 
ford standing in the carriage. 

For a moment her breath fails, and every 
drop of blood in her body rushes wildly to her 
&ce, only to leave it again immediately, and 
then she murmurs — 

*Loys!' 
. 'Yes, it is actually myself,* he says, quite 
quietly, taking the vacant place beside her. • I 
have surprised you.' 

•Why have you done this? You should 
not have done it,' the girl exclaims with quiver- 

mg lips, ' when you know ' 

t 'I know that as well as you do,' he inter- 
rupts; •but when have I ever achieved that 
-which I ought to have achieved? Never, I 
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fancy. So, when young Christian told me to- 
day, on his way to Mrs. Morley's, that you were 
going to Todminster, I made up my mind that 
I would accompany you, and persuade you to 
break the resolution you formed last night.' 

* Then I shall not listen to a word you say,' 
Theo says, with Spartan determination, putting 
up her hands to her ears. 

* Nonsense,' laughs Loys lightly, while he 
removes one of her hands, and holds it dose 
prisoner in his own. *How can you be so 
absurd, darling ? Do you know, . sometimes I 
fancy you are Minerva herself, and then imme- 
diately afterwards I discover that you are the 
veriest child of my acquaintance ? Now, Theo, 
understand me. I will not leave you again 
until you have consented to become my wife. 
It is only a question of time, I know, so why 
make the end farther than it need be ? ' 

For all answer she draws away, with a 
quick, impatient gesture and an angry sigh, the 
hand he has retained while speaking, while she 
almost vows in her own mind that she will 
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speak with him no more; but presently, 
glancing slowly upwards, though half against 
her will, she meets his intent gaze, and, as sh^ 
looks, her eyes grow large and black with tears, 
while a forbidden sob, rising rebelliously, half 
chokes her utterance, as, with wild, vehement 
Jbittemess, she says— 

* Oh, Loys, Loys, I think my heart is break- 
ing!' 

Something in the beautiful, passionate face, 
something in the words themselves, and more 
than all, something perhaps in the charm of the 
action with which she has, in her pain and in 
her dumb entreaty, replaced her hand in his, go 
straight to Loys's heart. For a moment he 
fights a hard and desperate battle with himself, 
and then, having conquered, he says quietly 
and very sadly — 

* My poor love, my poor Uttle darhng, have 
I been so cruel to you that you must needs 
speak of a broken heart? Well, now I shall 
be cruel to myself — how cruel you can never 
guess — and shall give you the one more 
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chance your honour covets. See* — drawing 
from his pocket a pack of cards—* I will play 
you three rounds of any game you choose, now 
on the spot ; and if you win two out of the 
three, I swear most faithfully that I will look 
upon your face no more. Are you content ? * 

*Yes, I am content,' the girl answers, 
strangely, after a pause of about two minutes, 
during which they gaze steadily into each 
other's eyes, and read all the love and pain and 
misery lying.so sadly there ; and, as they gaze, 
thoughts not aU dissimUar crowd through their 
throbbing hearts — ^the man thinking that, if he 
loses her, he loses all his hopes on earth, and 
aU his dreams of peace ; while the girl whispers 
half wildly to herself that if she wins she will 
at last be free. Free — ^but ah, what freedom ! 
She will keep her honour and Claude Euthyn'a 
love, but Loys Berresford must for evermore 
be counted as one dead. So, while her heart 
is venting passionate protests against the cruel 
"words, her. voice only murmurs coldly and 
calmly, ' Yes, I am content.* 
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* I am glad of that,' he answers, with a little 
curious wavering smile. 'And now, for the 
last time, Theo, understand me clearly : I will 
play you three games of Scarti — ^that is the 
game you play best, is it not ? — and two out of 
three wins. If I win, you are mine — mine 
alone, remember, and irrevocably. If you 
win, I resign you to Claude Euthyn, and 
while I live I will never see you again,' with 
which he changes his seat, taking the place 
exactly opposite, and begins to shuffle the 
cards. 

The first game is ended, and Theo finds 
herself the victor. She has played her cards 
most creditably throughout, although she 
knows that final success means only future 
separation from all she loves, and cannot 
entirely suppress the flush of joy that crimsons 
her pale cheeks when the second round 
leaves Loys triumphant. He says nothing 
until they come to the last, the crowning 
one, that must for ever decide whether these 
two shall be all in all to each other, or less 
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than the commonest acquaintance ; and then 
he pauses in his deal, his face becoming, if 
possible, whiter than her own, as, leaning forr- 
ward, and placing his hand upon hers, he says, 
with unwonted pathos and with heavy unshed 
tear9 dimming the rare beauty of his dark 
blue eyes — 

' Theo, it is very near the end, my darhhg, 
is it not ? I feel as a man must feel when he 
is bidding a last farewell to all he holds most 
sacred upon earth ; for you indeed have made 
for me the happiest moments of my hfe. My 
own dear love — see, I yet call you mine, 
although I cannot tell what fate awaits me — 
now that it has come to the very last, and that 
perhaps soon I shall have no right even to look 
in your dear face, I want to tell you once again 
how undying is my love for you ; and I pray 
of you to place your hand in mine as a token 
that you forgive me all the pain I most unwill- 
ingly have caused you/ 

Unable to speak — unable to utter a word — 
she can only, with mute despairing tenderness, 
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place within his own the little hand he loves so 
well ; and, as much satisfied as if she had 
spoken, he holds it closely for a moment, after 
which he turns back to the dreaded game. 

A few minutes of excitement that amount 
almost to positive agony pass slowly, and then 
suddenly Loys, Lord Berresford, flings down his 
cards, proving himself the winner. 

* You are mine — my own I ' he cries, a 
world of passionate relief and thankfulness in 
his voice, as the cards fall unchecked upon the 
floor of the carriage, and he catches her hands 
in his. ' Oh, Theo, will you not say that you 
too are glad ? ' 

He gazes as he speaks into the fair beauty 
of her face, striving to read in her divine eyes 
an answering gladness to his own ; but he is 
unable to fathom the expression of her features, 
fear and relief and the fierce wild joy surging 
up within her breast having proved more than 
her strength can bear. She draws away her 
hands, covering her pallid face with them, and 
bursts into a very storm of silent sobs. 
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Frightened, shocked by the intensity of her 
emotion, he tries to soothe her, calling her by 
all the tender epithets his love suggests ; and 
finally, ere the train steams into the dreary 
station, he succeeds in restoring her to her 
wonted composure. 

* Todminster ! ' announces one of the officials, 
as the engine slowly draws up to the platform. 

Loys finds the Saville .carriage waiting for 
Miss Blake, and, having seen to the luggage, 
places her in it, lingering for a moment before 
giving final directions to the coachman. 

* Theo,' he says, softly, ' before I go you 
will say to me to-night, for the first time, what 
you have never yet said, will you not? Do 
you know you have never even told me that 
you liked me. Will you say to me now, " Loy^ 
I love you " ? ' 

* Loys, I love you,' she answers, raising her 
head so that the moonbeams fall full upon her 
marvellous lovehness; and, Loys bending a 
little forward, their lips meet, so sealing their 
strange betrothal. 
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* It is all over now/ thinks Miss Blake, as 
under the quiet stars the carriage rolls swiftly 
towards SaviUe Hall — ' it is all quite over ; and 
I shall never be able to look my father in the 
face again. If any one had told me last year 
that I was bom to be classed amongst those 
women who have eloped, and been looked 
down upon by the rest of the world, what 
shoidd I have said, I wonder ? I shall never 
have any claim on a good woman's respect 
again — ^never. And yet — and yet — ^for all the 
respect the world could shower upon me, I 
woidd not now give up Loys Berresford/ So, 
wifii his kiss stiU warm upon her lips. Miss 
Blake sits and thinks of him, her changed life, 
her father's anger, and of many other things, 
until the stoppage of the carriage announces 
her arrival at the Hall ; and in another minute 
she is warmly clasped in Clarissa Saville's arms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One week later and all London is ringing with 
the news of how Miss Blake has thrown over 
Mr. Euthyn and eloped with Lord Berresford } 
and many are the comments, innuendoes, and 
slighting words bestowed upon these two who 
have outraged Society so grossly. 

Miss Blake writes her father a short, implor- 
ing, pitiful letter, confessing aU, and entreating 
earnestly that in time he will try to look upon 
her conduct in a more lenient light than she 
can dare to expect just at present ; and to Lady 
Mostyn she also addresses a somewhat longer 
though very similar letter ; the result of which 
correspondence is that Sir John — ^when the 
first stunning efiects of this totally unexpected 
blow are past — comes up post-haste to London^ 
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and immediately proceeds to abuse Lady 
Mostyn, as much as it is in that kindly old 
gentleman's nature to abuse any one. 

' I assure you,' protests poor Lady Geraldine, 
when at last he gives her an opportunity for 
speech — * I assure you, John, I saw no more of 
it than if I had been residing at the Antipodes. 

' And, bless my soul, Geraldine, is not that 
the very thing I am blaming you for ? ' ex- 
claims Sir John, in a high state of indignation. 
'What you could have been thinking of, with 
the man under your very nose making love to 
the girl, I cannot conceive. If you were blind 
or deaf I could make some allowance for your 
neglect, but as it was — as it was,' continues Sir 
John, waxing very wroth and striding fiercely 
up and down the room, 'I could almost find 
it in my heart to call you a fool.' 

* You can call me what you please,' answers 
her ladyship, by this time in a towering rage 
herself, and feeling rather undecided as to what 
would be the better course to pursue — whether 
to cry or to order him out of the house — ' you 
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are a man, while I am only a woman, and you 
are quite at liberty, no doubt, to call me what- 
ever names you choose ; but really ^ 

'Oh well — ^well' — Sir John interrupts her 
apologetically — ' I did not mean that of course ; 
you understand, my dear, that I was only won- 
dering how a woman of your extreme good 
sense could have been so thoroughly hood- 
winked. I was simply thinking ' 

' It does not matter in the very least what 
you were thinking,' exclaims aunt Geraldine, 
impatiently ; ' the question is about this unhappy 
business. It is more than unfortunate ; and I 
must say — although she is my own niece, and 
you know how fond I was of her — that, of all 
the deceitful girls I ever met with, Theo is th 
worst.' 

' She is not,' contradicts Sir John. ' I 
never found her deceitful or underhanded in 
any way; she was always a good girl — a 
darling girl — ^and it was all that depraved 
villain's fault from beginning to end. Of that 
I am quite convinced — nothing could alter my 
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opinion — and besides, I know that in the long 
run he will ill-treat her, the scoundrel I Tell 
me, Geraldine — ^you may as well at once— 
what sort of man my son-in-law is ! ' 

' Well, he is handsome, yoa know,' begins 
her ladyship eagerly, trying nervously to re- 
collect all Berresford's best points, in the hope 
of making her own negligence in the afiair 
thereby appear lighter. 

* H'm ! — " handsome is bs handsome does," ' 
growls the old man defiantly, perfectly un- 
appeased by the mention of Lord Berresford'$ 
appearance. 'A Satanic sort of face, I suppose? 
Poor?' 

* No, quite the contrary — one of the richest 
men in England since his uncle's death, and of 
a very old family. His father was ' 

* Oh, never mind his father ! ' says Sir John. 
* Much good his family will do my poor girl 
when he begins to abuse her, as he is sure to 
do sooner or later. But what are we to do in 
the matter, Geraldine? How are we to get 
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her away from him? Have you thought of 
any plan, eh ? ' 

* Plan ! ' echoes the astonished Lady Mostyn. 
* No, indeed I have not. What would be the 
use of concocting one when I know she would 
not leave him ? And really ' — ^with consider- 
able hesitation — * when one comes to think of 
it, I do not see why she shoidd, because, on 
the whole, you know, John, he is a very nice 
young man.' 

* A nice young man ! ' exclaims the irascible 
old Baronet, with undisguised contempt. ' In 
tru^h I believe he must be just that, to come 
and run away with a gentleman's daughter as 
he has done — a nice young man ! I am 
astonished at you, Geraldine — ^I am — to see 
you supporting, against your conscience, the 
character of a man who must be, and I have 
no doubt is, a most consummate villain.' 

* He is nothing of the kind,' her ladyship 
answers angrily, who five minutes previously 
has been vilifying Loys to her heart's content, 
but now that she hears him openly attacked by 
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another comes boldly to the rescue; 'he is 
a perfect gentleman in every respect — ^rich, 
handsome, and well bred ; just a little wild 
perhaps — ^but every man is that more or less 
until he settles down. I am sure my owu 

poor George, when I first knew him 

Well, well, to return to what I was saying, 
I think matters might have been decidedly 
worse, and it is much better for you to make 
the best of it than to go on fuming as you are 
now doing without the faintest result/ 

' If I had not sent her up to London, this 
would not have happened,' rather ungenerously 
retaliates Sir John ; * and what the deuce am I 
to say to that poor Euthyn when I see him ? ' 

* Do not see him at all,' suggests her lady- 
ship. 

' I suppose I must see him some time 

or other before I die ; and then Well, 

Geraldine, if any fellow had told me a year 
ago that my girl would have treated me 
in such a manner, I shoidd have knocked him 
down — ^I should upon my honour.' 
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* Then I am very glad nobody did tell you/ 
his sister answers, quietly. And Sir John re- 
sumes his promenade, restless and angry as it 
is, up and down the room. At last he turns 
again towards the arm-chair in which Lady 
Mostyn is sitting, lost in thought, and says, in 
deep agitation — 

*For Heaven's sake, Geraldine, suggest 
something — ^anything, in preference to sitting 
there like that with your hands before you. 
You used to have great common sense long 
ago ; surely it has not all deserted you. When 
I think of that child's ungratefiil, disgraceful 
conduct, I am ready to go mad. To deceive 
us all so shamefully ! I shall never forgive 
her — never 1 But, for all that, how can I 
leave her in the hands of this reprobate, who 
will, in all probability, break her gentle heart 
— ^my poor darling! Did she send you her 
address ? ' 

' No ; she sent me no clue to her where- 
abouts whatever, but says they will travel for 
six months. Look here, John,' rising, as she 
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speaks, and linking her arm in his, ' it is no use 
your going on in this way. For the first twa 
days, I fretted my life out also; but soon^ 
seeing how little good it was likely to do me^ 
I gave it up. The man is a gentleman — ^it is 
enough to see him to know that — and with a 
girl like Theo, to whom he is devoted, he 
cannot fail to become a good man. So take 
courage, and look the thing fairly in the face, 
and I feel certain in the end all will be well. 
Be guided by me, my dear — do ; and in the 
days to come you will acknowledge how true 
were my words. There, I see you are half 
convinced already that matters will mend some 
time or other ; so go upstairs now to your old 
room, and get yourself up for dinner, as it is 
very nearly, half-past seven.' And, half per^ 
suaded, half angry still, Sir John prepares to 
obey her, only pausing for a moment on the 
threshold to say, ominously — 

' Geraldine, if I could ojily catch that Loys 

Berresford this instant, I would- ' 

' You would think him, justly, one of the 
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most channing men you ever met/ interrupts 
Geraldine unceremoniously. * Don't be a goose^ 
John, but go away directly, or the soup will be 
cold/ 

To Claude Euthyn Theo has sent neither 
letter nor message, but to aunt Geraldine, 
somewhat later, she despatches his ring, that it 
may be through her returned to him — a task 
her ladyship by no means appreciates. 

After this the days pass rapidly and 
monotonously as usual, the only difference 
being that letters from Lady Berresford both 
to her father and aunt become more and more 
frequent. In one of them, with fear and 
trembling, she mentions her address, and 
receives by return of post a letter from her 
father more reproachftilly loving than it is 
possible to imagine, which same epistle has 
the effect of causing her httle graceless lady- 
ship's heart to sing aloud for joy, and which 
she carries in her bosom for many a day after, 
sleeping at night with it under her pillow. 
Indeed from that day forth her cup of happi- 
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ness seems quite full, and she and Loys dream 
away the tranquil sunny hours under the 
bright Itahan skies, until the Summer and 
Autumn are well-nigh spent, and both their 
thoughts turn longingly homewards. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

It is six months since Theo Blake took the 
daring step that made her Lady Berresford, 
and the London world has once more welcomed 
graciously to its bosom the beautifiil fascinating 

girl who had charmed all hearts about half a 
year before. Indeed, Society has rather taken 
to petting this extremely wilful young woman 
who had so scandalised them a few short 
months ago, and Theo — much to her own 
astonishment — finds herself suddenly at the 
very topmost rung of the fashionable ladder, 
caressed and courted as she had never been 
even in her girhsh days. Then, possibly, they 
were very jealous of her ; but now — ^now — ^in 
spite of her great crimes and misdemeanours, 
this charming Lady Berresford is rich and 
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prosperous and beautiful ; so that, overlooking 
all her faults, dowagers with marriageable 
daughters and dowagers with no daughters at 
all fall down indiscriminately and worship her. 

With her father she has had little trouble, 
he having — once he had caught sight of the 
exquisite pleading face — ^forgotten all back 
injuries, with their accompanying heartaches, 
and received her gladly once more as his 
only and well-beloved child. It was in aunt 
Geraldine's drawing-room that these two who 
so dearly loved each other were reimited ; and 
when Theo, with sweet penitence, entered the 
room, Sir John — though he had for two hours 
before been lecturing himself into a proper 
frame of mind wherein to receive her — could 
think of nothing, but took her simply in his 
arms, kissing her with almost more than the 
old warmth. 

'Theo, how could you do it?' he had said, 
a little chidingly perhaps, but very tenderly ; 
and she replied — 

* Darling, do not blame me — see, this is 
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Loys,' as though in him — ^her husband- 
lay all the excuse that need be given. 

The two men had — as the common expres- 
sion goes — ^taken to each other, Sir John find- 
ing it impossible with his genial nature to resist 
the charm of Berresford's manner ; and so in 
the end all went * merry' as the * marriage 
bells ' that ought to have rung at Theo Blake's 
wedding but didn't ! 

It is Tuesday night, and the Berresfords, 
having either refused all invitations or received 
none for this evening, are sitting in their draw- 
ing-room after dinner, discussing— and perhaps 
cutting up — their neighbours a good deal, Theo 
at length deciding with true feminine unchari- 
tableness that the lady in question does wear 
false hair. Her husband surrenders his opinion 
with a gay laugh, and, going over to the hearth- 
rug, stands gazing down dreamily into the fire. 
Presently he propounds another idea, buti re- 
ceiving no answer, looks up to see his wife 
coming slowly towards him with a curiously 
settled expression on her face. She puts her 
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arms around his neck lovingly, saying in a 
pretty, soft low tone — 

* Loys, I am not quite happy.' 

* Not quite happy,' Loys repeats, examining 
with wonder the little troubled face turned so 
beseechingly to his. 'Why, what can have 
happened to disturb my pet's equanimity? 
Has her favourite poodle come to an untimely 
end?' 

' Oh, no — no. Now do be sensible, my 
own Loys, and listen to me ; I wan't yom: help 
so much.' 

*Very well, then — I will be a second 
Solomon upon the spot; and I pledge myself 
both to listen and help you — there ! ' 

* That's a dear boy; and now I will tell 
you what I have been dying to disclose all 
through dinner, only Barton would not leave 
the room. Guess ' — hesitating here, and turn- 
ing the gold stud in his shirt round and round 
with small, shy fingers — * guess who I saw 
to-day when driving in the Park.' 

*»j^ *The Emperor of China,' suggests Loys, 
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calmly, and with an air of settled conviction^ 
smoothing back the hair from his wife's temples. 
' Was his high and mighty Majesty enchanted 
to see you?' 

*Now,Loys' — ^reproachfdlly — 'is that being 
sensible ? No, you would never guess ; so I may 
as well tell you. It was Claude Euthyn. And 
oh, darling ' — raising sweet, pathetic eyes, heavy 
with pitying tears — ^*he looked so haggard, 
so tired and miserable, that I scarcely knew 
him. He caught a glimpse of me as I was pass- 
ing ; and the shadow of pain that darkened his 
face I shall never forget — it nearly broke my 
heart.' Which little speech, together with the 
remembrance of poor Kuthyn's wrongs, proving 
too much for Lady Berresford, she finishes by 
falling into bitter sobbing. 

'My dearest,' whispers Loys, tenderly 
caressing her, and trying to soothe her re- 
morse, ' it was not your fault — it was entirely 
mine from first to last ; you behaved more 
honourably than I believe any other woman 
would have done under the circumstances^ 
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Cheer up, and do not take it so much to heart 
— ^but let us see what is best to be done about 
him.' 

' I felt so wicked, you know,' Theo goes on, 
wiping her eyes with Loys's handkerchief, with 
which he has been vainly endeavouring for the 
last two minutes to stem the torrent of her 
tears — ' quite like a murderer, or — or a garotter, 
or something — ^I felt I had no right to be as 
happy as I was, and there has been a heavy 
load upon my conscience ever since. WiU 
you not tell me what I had better do, Loys ? ' 

*You shall do whatever your own heart 
advises,' Berresford answers, changing the 
careless, provoking tone he had first used for 
one of quiet interest. ' You will not be very 
far wrong, I fancy, if you follow its dictation.* 

* Well, I think,' Theo says, ' if you were to 
find out his chambers, and drive me there to- 
morrow, about noon, I should Uke to see him 
alone for a little while, to make my peace, and 
persuade him to think less hardly of me. You 
Could go on to your club, you know, dearest, 
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and send back the carriage for me in about an 
hour, as I am sure by that time I could make 
him feel better about it. Will you do all this 
for me, Loys ? ' 

* Of course I will, child — ^this, or anything 
else you like,' he answers heartily. * I know 
his chambers well, so I can drive you there 
myself to-morrow, about two, when you can 
make your peace with him to your heart's 
content ; and I know this, that if my beautiful 
saint fails in comforting him, nothing in this 
world will do him much good. There — ^after 
that pretty compliment you ought to feel con- 
siderably better; so we won't cry any more, 
and spoil our pretty eyes, will we ? You shall 
say everything you please to satisfy him, and 
make the poor victim more hopelessly in love 
with you than ever — ^which is generally the 
result with regard to this style of thing, is it 
not? In fact, you shall do everything you 
like but kiss him ; and I swear, if you do that, 
I shall get a divorce/ 

'Don't, Loys,' she says, laughing hysterically 
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in spite of herself — ' how can you ? ' Then, 
putting her arms around his neck again, and 
giving him a grateful hug, she continues, * You 
are the best of darlings — a dear, kind love; 
and I can never thank you enough/ After 
which little ebullition she has just time to- 
subside, when the servant enters with tea. 

So the next morning, true to his word, 
Berresford takes his wife to Claude Kuthyn's. 
chambers, beguihng the way thither by inform- 
ing her that, in his opinion, she is a woman 
possessed of considerable pluck to trust herself 
alone with him at all, taking into consideratioa 
the circumstances of the case, as it is highly 
probable Kuthyn will murder her in cold blood 
on account of her former conduct, and advising 
her strongly to hire half a dozen of the force to- 
listen outside the door for the first sounds of 
assault and battery. 

With such useful conversation — indulged ia 
for the express purpose of raising his wife's 
spirits, which have sunk to zero — he whiles 
away the time until the carriage draws up to 
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allow Lady Berresford to alight at the desired 
quarter, when he leaves her with the parting 
injunction ' to be sure and take up a good 
position near the poker, as she will not be 
ruled by him and employ the police ; ' which 
latter piece of advice falls unnoticed upon 
Theo's ears, as with a beating heart she 
ascends the staircase, and is shown into a 
spacious room, where, amidst a pile of papers, 
sits her former lover, busily writing. 

As the door closes behind her with an 
uncompromising bang, poor Theo gives herself 
up for lost — feeling not quite certain whether 
she is going to cry or faint — ^but, gathering 
up her courage with a strong effort, like 
the brave little woman she is, she looks up 
imploringly, and so meets Claude Euthyn's 
gaze. 

He has risen, and is standing at a few yards' 

'distance from her, looking pale and worn, but 

rather handsomer than ever, his breath coming 

V short and quick as he sees before him the 

woman on whom he has lavished all the 
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treasuregi of his warm heart, and who in return 
80 shamefidly wronged him. 

* Theo — Lady Berresford ! ' he says, with a 
mad attempt to control his emotion — ^which 
attempt only terminates in a signal faikire, 
because, seeing once more before him the 
small patrician face, with the rare sweet beauty 
he has loved so well, all the courage of his 
manhood forsakes him, and, flinging himself 
back into the chair from which he has just 
'men, he buries his face on his arms, and sobs 
such bitter, hopeless, despairing sobs as Theo 
prays she may never hear again. 

' Claude ! Claude ! ' Theo cries hurriedly, 
running over and kneeUng down beside him, 
while, with true womanly tenderness, she 
strives to check the passion of his grief— 
^ Claude, listen to me — pray hsten to me.' 

After which she pleads in the old sweet 
voice — so well remembered — for forgiveness, 
explaining Uttle, and proving less, but, woman- 
like, exhibiting her own conduct in perhaps a 
rather sinful but wholly pitiable light. He 

l2 
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takes no notice of her, however, either by 
word or look, and presently, in the very midst 
of one of her prettiest pieces of eloquence, 
pushes back his chair abruptly, with an im- 
patient gesture, and, rising, walks over to one 
of the windows, taking up his position there, 
as though unwilling to turn and confront the 
woman before whom he has just now so cruelly 
humiliated himself. 

Theo meanwhile stands where he has left 
her, in the centre of the room, timidly, with 
nervous fingers, fidgeting with her pearl-grey 
gloves, and wishing — oh so earnestly ! — ^in her 
heart of hearts that she were back once more 
in her cosy boudoir, far away irom this man 
whom she has so fatally injured, and who is 
now stationed with his back towards her in 
such an unceremonious attitude. She has 
arrived so far in her unpleasant co^tations, 
when the object of her thoughts, turning 
suddenly, says, in a voice so cold, so clear and 
stem as almost to make Theo believe that his 
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last few minutes of self-abandonment had never 
been — 

'May I ask what has brought you here 
to-day ? ' 

'I am sure I don't know/ Theo answers 
dejectedly, beginning to feel decidedly small. 
^ I wish I did know. I suppose I was foolish 
enough to imagine I could do some good ; but 
imhappily it did not occur to me that the only 
feeling you could possibly entertain for me 
now must be hatred, after all that has passed. 
I suppose I also fancied that my coming here 
to-day to confess myself in the wrong would 
be some slight reparation for all the pain I ^ 
have caused you. I see now that I have made 
a mistake.' 

*Eeparation!' he repeats with contemptuous 
"scorn. *And do you imagine for a moment 
that the mere fact of your presence in this 
room can compensate me for the blighting of 
my whole life ? You must think reparation 
a very easy matter.' 
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' No, I do not think it easy — ^you mistake 
me,' she explains hurriedly. * I know I have 
done you the greatest wTong a woman can do 
a man — a wrong that the sacrifice of my whole 
existence could scarcely atone for ; but — ^but, 
for the sake of the old Theo whom you once 
loved, Claude, be friends with me,' moving a 
few steps nearer and holding out her hands 
entreatingly. 

* Friends,' he says, bitterly, taking no notice 
of her httle outstretched fingers beyond stepping 
backwards and folding his arms doggedly — ' I 
fail to understand the meaning of that term 
when applied to you and me. I am Claude 
Euthyn, and you are Lady Berresford ; while 
the Theo Blake whom I once knew and — Gloved 
has been dead and buried for many a day.' 

* Then you will not accept my friendship ? ^ 
she says, still humbly, although her pretty 
hands are tingling at the remembrance of how 
slightingly their offer of peace has been refused. 
* I suppose I ought to expect no kinder answer ; 
but yet I think ' 
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' I think you have strangely forgotten your- 
self in coming here at all to-day,' he interrupts 
her, sternly. *Had I only known of your 
intention, I would never have seen you ; and I 
am sorry that on my account you should have 
put yourself to so much inconvenience. Be- 
sides, this is no place for you — shall I order 
your carriage ? ' 

* So you turn me out ! ' she says, proudly, 
turning slowly away, while her pale fece flushes 
crimson at the indignity, and the conviction 
dawns upon her of how ignonunious her defeat 
has been. * t confess I hardly expected that. 
I am afraid, however, I must trespass on your 
time a Uttle, as my carriage wiU not be here 
for twenty minutes ; or will you order me a 
cab?' 

' No, no I ' he exclaims, hastily, shocked at 
his seeming rudeness and the interpretation she 
has put upon his words ; ' you know I did not 
mean that. This room, with everything in it, 
is quite at your service as long as you wish to 
remain. You must be very cold ; do let me 
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persuade you to come over to the fire, and sit 
here until your carriage arrives/ wheeling on 
to the hearthrug, as he speaks, a comfortable 
arm-chair, in which she seats herself silently, 
without further comment. 

He stirs the coals until they blaze and 
crackle with unwonted gaiety, after which he 
goes back to the pile of papers from which he 
had risen on her first appearance, and begins to 
write with extreme and business-like rapidity, 
his pen creating a faint, irritating noise through 
the dreary silence of the room, as it moves with 
eager speed across the parchment ; but, for all 
that, somehow his writing for the next five 
minutes does him small good hereafter, either 
in or out of his profession. 

Theo meanwhile sits quietly, with her elbow 
on her knee, her head resting on her hand, 
thinking vaguely and rather disconnectedly of 
many things. When will that carriage come ? 
fihe wonders. How slow it is! Could Loys 
have forgotten? Ah, how changed Claude's 
manner is, and how kind he used to be ! How 
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can she ever summon up courage enough to 
tell Loys of the failure of this her favourite 
3cheme? And finally she asks herself with 
painful nervousness, will Claude shake hands 
with her when she is bidding him farewell ? 

* Will you allow me to get you a glass of 
wine, Lady Berresford ? ' Kuthyn asks — ^he has 
come over from his papers unheard, and is 
standing close beside lier. 

* No, thank you,' she answers, with a per- 
ceptible start, though scarcely changing her 
position, merely tmrning her head towards him, 
so that her chin is resting on her hand, and 
thereby displaying to the best advantage — 
albeit most unconsciously — ^her beautiful sor- 
rowing eyes, that shine up at him with misty 
lustre, though half drowned in unshed tears. 

He goes back no more to his writing, but, 
turning towards the chimney-piece, rests his 
arm upon it, contemplating moodily the fitful 
fire that glows and sparkles beneath his gaze as 
though in mockery of his misery. 

Good Heavens! what a wretched, useless 
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thing his hfe has seemed for the last six months 
— so dull, so spiritless! And here was she 
looking — oh, how beautiful — ^how sweet and 
happy ! Yes ; there can be little doubt about 
her happiness, he thinks ; her very step and 
voice betoken the satisfied, contented woman ; 
while he — oh, if things coidd but be different 
— if Theo Berresford could only be Theo 
Euthyn instead of what she now is — ^how calm 
and tranquil and rose-tinged all his years might 
be ! Then he falls to fancying the little figure, 
seated so silently in the large arm-chair before 
him, his own in reality— his wife— the being 
whom on earth he worships most fondly, and 
tries to imagine she has come here this evening 
to take him back to their happy home, and 
charm him away from his deeds and parch^ 
ments with the old coaxing ways he used to 
love so well. 

But all in vain he dreams ; the sweet vision 
will not hnger with him, fading away relentr 
lessly into the present pain, while Elaine's 
tenderest of all tender moans comes home im- 
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bidden to his mind, and sings its little plaintive 
burden to his aching heart — 

Sweet is true love though given in vain — in vain ; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain : 
I know not which is sweeter — no, not I. 

Love, art thou sweet ? Then bitter death must be. 
Love thou art bitter — sweet is death to me ; 
Oh, love, if death be sweeter, let me die ! 

With a muttered exclamation he rouses 
himself impatiently from this dismal train of 
thought, and, changmg his position slightly, so 
that his gaze falls upon Theo this time instead 
of the mocking fire, contemplates her atten- 
tively. 

The room they are in is large and hand- 
some and luxuriously furnished, but * the day 
is cold and dark and dreary,' so that there is 
very little light to enliven the dulness of their 
thoughts beyond the restless tongues of fire 
that every now and then flare up, making the 
* darkness visible.' 

Theo still sits in her old position, her chin 
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resting on her small gloved hand, totally 
unconscious of Euthyn's fixed contemplation. 
Her thoughts, like his, have roamed away into 
the dreamy past, and old memories of bygone 
times rise with bitter sweetness in her heart, 
blotting out completely for the moment all 
remembrance of her present living happiness. 
The last year dies away ; Euthyn, with his true 
warm affection, is once more her accepted 
lover, and so on, and on, and on, until she too 
awakes with a pang to the recollection of how 
cruelly he has been treated, and then two 
bright tears slowly detach themselves from 
her eyes, falling with a tiny splash upon her 
dress. 

Claude's brow contracts with pain, and he 
moves uneasily; but, when two more tears 
gather, and, following their predecessors, find 
refuge also on the silken ground, he can stand 
it no longer, but, coming quickly forward, he 
seizes both her hands, saying huskily — 

* Don't do that, Theo — do anything but 
that! I was unkind — brutal— to you a few 
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minutes ago, I know ; but I was out of my 
mind — ^maddened by seeing you imexpectedly 
after so long a time. I will say or do whatever 
you wish now, only never let me see you cry 
again. Oh, child, child, what spirit of evil 
induced you to come here at all to-day ? ' 

* Not a spirit of evil — a good spirit. I could 
not bear to see you looking as you looked 
yesterday,' she says, hanging her head sorrow- 
fully with the old childish grace of manner full 
upon her ; ' and — and — ^I fancied if I came you 
might learn to hate me less.' 

* If it will be the slightest consolation or 
comfort to you,' he returns, after a troubled 
pause, ' you may believe me when I say that I 
never have hated and never can hate you.' 

* Then why not forgive and be friends with 
me ? ' she asks, pleadingly. 

*I do forgive you with all my heart and 
soul ; but, as to being friends— oh, Theo,' he 
breaks out passionately,, * do you know what to 
be a friend means ? And do you think me a 
dog, or a stone, that, with all my old love still 
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full upon me, I could see you day after day 
the wife of another man and endure the pain ? 
I could not — ^it is too much to expect of me.' 

*And you prefer sitting here in solitude 
niu'sing this fancy ? ' cries she eagerly. * Ah, 
believe me, that is no way to get over it. 
Listen to me, Claude ; if you just once made 
up your mind to see much of me and study my 
character closely — without the former blindness 
— ^you would soon discover so many faults and 
shortcomings in it that you would be disen- 
chanted in no time. Why, there are hundreds 
of girls in this very London, ten times prettier 
and sweeter, and far, far more worthy of you 
than I could ever have been, whom I feel 
certain you would like if you would only try 
to shake ofi' this foolish misanthropic feehng 
you have encouraged lately, and mix with 
them. After seeing them you would soon 
forget me, and learn to be happy.' 

'Should I?' with a half smile; '1 hardly 
think so. Tour advice might be very ex- 
cellent for some men, but it scarcely suits me. 
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Tcu see, Theo, when a man of my habits — who 
has spent all the earlier years of his life in hard 
study — ^feUs in love, his case is generally very 
hopeless indeed.' 

* But it would not be hopeless if you only 
tried to overcome it/ Lady Berresford argues 
persistently, *and ceased to consider me the 
most perfect creature upon earth. Come now,' 
coaxingly, * I am going to give a ball on the 
eighteenth, and before I go you will promise 
to come to it, will you not ? Ah no,' seeing 
he is about to refuse, ' you will not disappoint 
me in this — ^you will not send me away feeling 
that my visit has done no good ; ' and as she 
pleads the tears he dreads so much rise once 
more from the depths of her loving heart. 

* Theo,' he says, distractedly, seeing them 
glistening in the sweet grey eyes, and beginning 
to think himself a hardened brute, ' do not 
look so miserable. I will go — ^I will do any- 
thing you ask me, rather than be the cause of a 
moment's grief to you.' 

'Ah,nowIbeheveyou are indeed friends 
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with me/ she says, with a happy smile ; and 
just at this stage of the proceedings a servant 
opens the door, and announces that * her lady- 
ship's carriage is waiting for her.' 

' Very good,' Theo answers, rising as she 
speaks, and looking up at Kuthyn. * I have 
your promise, remember ; and I shall send you a 
card for the eighteenth. Claude, you have made 
me far happier in my mind than I at all deserve 
— ^I know that. And now will you shake hands 
with me ? You would not, you know, when first 
I came in ' — ^holding out her hand to him, with 
a charming smile. 

' Would I not? ' he asks, with an answering 
smile, retaining her hand, but flushing a httle as 
he speaks. ' I was mad, I think. Still, I can 
never thank you sufficiently for coming here, as 
your very presence has done me more good than 
I can tell you.' 

* And I am quite forgiven ? ' Theo asks. 

* Yes, you axe quite forgiven,' he answers, 
stooping to impress two kisses on the little 
hand still lying in his own ; after which he takes 
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her downstairs, and puts her into the carriage 
very carefully and gratefully. Then, giving 
the word to the coachman, he returns to his 
lonely chambers, if a sad, still a younger and 
happier man than he has been for many a 
month. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

That evening, as Lady Berresford is dressing for 
dinner, her husband knocks at her bed-room 
door ; and, as she murmurs ' Come in ' in her 
pretty clear voice, he enters eagerly, looking 
very handsome and provoking, as he exclaims, 
wifch a deep sigh of pretended relief — 

' So you are safe. Well, you cannot think 
what a comfort your voice was to me ; I really 
quite feared to knock, lest I might receive no 
answer, as I should then have understood at 
once that you were numbered with the 
dead. So he let you off? Well, I am 
astonished at his clemency: or perhaps you 
took my advice, and brained him with the 
poker — eh ? Which was it ? Tell me, though, 
seriously — ^how did it go off ? ' 
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* Beautifully/ declarea Theo, with enthu- 
siasm. She is standing on the hearth-rug 
opposite the fire, in a white covering of some 
sort, with her fair brown hair all down, and is 
looking the very picture of loveliness. * That 
is, rather badly in the beginning, you know, 
but perfectly in the end. And what do you 
think, Loys? He has actually consented to 
come to our ball on the eighteenth ! ' 

' He has ! ' says Berresford, feeling slightly 
disconcerted at this latter intelUgence. * Well, 
now that you have arranged all your own 
programme, perhaps your royal highness will be 
kind enough to explain mine.' 

' Oh, you — you must receive him rather cor- 
dially, you know — not too coldly, and not too 
warmly, that is ; and then leave the rest to me. 
Poor fellow, he was dreadfully upset when first I 
entered, so much so, indeed, that I began to feel 
quite miserable.' 

' Quite hke a murderer or — or a garotter/ 
puts in Loys, imitating her manner of the night 
before. * Well, as he has not slain you outright, 

k3 
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I owe him a debt of gratitude ; I never 
expected to see you alive again. He behaved 
uncommonly creditably.' 

' Yes, he vv^as quite tame/ Theo says ; then, 
mischievously, ' But you forgot to ask me one 
thing, Loys. You forgot to ask if he kissed 
me. And he did — there ! ' 

' Kissed you ! ' echoes Loys. 

* Yes, kissed me, not only once, but twice, 
and without permission, too,' with a meriy, 
ringing laugh. 

' And have you the audacity, you disgrace- 
ful young person,' says Loys, ' to stand there 
boldly, before your injured husband, and con- 
fess to such a crime? Well, you know the 
consequences: I shall immediately procure a 
divorce, if there be justice in this land.' 

' Do,' merrily ; ' you cannot think what a 
relief it will be to my wounded feelings — only 
— only I am afraid you will not gain your 
point as it was merely my hand he kissed.' 

' Ah, was that all .? ' in a][disappointed tone. 

' We must get all the prettiest- girls we 
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can muster for our ball/ Lady Berresford says 
presently. * I think Kate Blount would be the 
very girl for him, would she not ? ' 

' Can't say, I am sure,' Berresford answers ; 

* ask her. I have not the remotest idea on the 
subject, and can only say I pity him if he has 
fallen into your match-making hands.' 

' Ah, but I am in earnest, Loys,' his wife says, 
eagerly, putting her hand through his arm, and 
glancing up into his face with sweet, shy grace ; 

* I want very much to marry him to some really 
charming girl, whom he can love, and who would 
make him happy, because, you know, darling, he 
loved me once, and he is very lonely now.' 

' Poor fellow ! ' Loys murmurs, almost re- 
morsefully, kissing tenderly the precious up- 
turned face, and comprehending thoroughly 
now — ^for perhaps the first time — ^what an 
irreparable injury he has done Claude Euthyn. 
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' A. man I am, crossed with adversitj.' 

— Two OentUmen of Verona, 

' So it is all settled at last — quite over — and I 
have actually fallen into my proper position as 
drawing-master, without in any way seriously 
damaging my constitution ! ' exclaimed Eric 
Bering, half mockingly, as, on a bright warm 
summer afternoon, he lounged up and down 
the tiny morning-room of one of the tiniest 
cottages in Christendom. *I think, on the 
strength of this new opening in my life, I will 
give myself a whole holiday from the easel 
this morning — eh, Georgie ? Are you asleep, 
child? Or what are you thinking about so 
silently ? ' — ^turning as he finished his sentence 
towards a distant corner of the room where 
Georgie, the individual addressed, had been 
maintaining an unbroken silence for the last 
few minutes. 
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At these words, however, she rose hastily, 
and, throwing down her work with an im- 
patient gesture, moved across the room to 
where her brother was standing at the 
open window, contemplating dreamily the 
peaceful beauty of the landscape, and plucking 
to pieces recklessly the soft pink roses that, 
creeping round the casement, framed his figure. 

*I was thinking, dearest,' she said, with 
extreme tenderness, laying her hand upon his 
arm — and a very gentle, feir little hand it was 
— ' what a brave old fellow you are, and how 
nobly you have borne the reverses of our 
fortune. Oh, Eric, are you to have all the 
work while I sit idly by, doing nothing to 
assist you? The idea makes me miserable. 
Is there no way in which I can prove myself 
of some use ? ' 

'Don't talk nonsense, child,' he answered, 
lightly, taking the hand that rested on his 
arm, and holding it lovingly between his own ; 
' do you think I would allow you to work these 
pretty fingers to the bone, or ruffle your poor 
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little brow with overmuch thought, for the 
sake of what you could earn? No, I will 
work for us both. And I tell you I will woo 
fortune and win her too, in the long nm, in 
spite of all obstacles, and without the assist- 
ance of any man. So cheer up, Georgie, and 
do not look so downhearted, darhng, but help 
me to forget the wealth that should, I know, 
in common fairness have been mine, and let 
us instead dream .of tlie time to come, when 
your brother will be an " eminent artist," and 
you will be hesitating in yoiu* own mind as to 
whether you will bestow yourself upon a duke 
or a marquis.' 

To this half-jesting, h^lf- confident speech 
the girl made no reply beyond raising his hand 
and pressing it tenderly to her cheek, while 
the sweet June sunshine came down to drown 
her in its warm embrace, transforming her rip- 
pling chestnut hair into threads of hving gold. 

Eric and Georgie Dering were orphans, 
their father and mother having been carried 
off by one of India's fatal fevers when they 
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were both almost in their infancy, leaving the 
children in trust to Captain Bering's half- 
brother, Eustace Morgan. To more unwilling 
hands they could scarcely have been con- 
fided, Eustace Morgan being, from long and 
close study, a confirmed bookworm, of a stern 
and selfish temperament, a man who abhorred 
all change in the measmred routine of his love- 
less life, and who received the little pale India- 
bred children, if not exactly grudgingly, at least 
without a particle of natural afiection. 

Very little of hfe's sunshine fell upon the 
lonely creatures throughout their desolate 
childhood, with no playmates to raise a smile 
upon their too thoughtful faces, no mother's 
voice to soothe the innumerable trials of 
infancy. They were very quiet in those days, 
with a sad quietness pitiable to behold in 
beings so young, their chief amusement being 
to wander'^hand in hand, with hushed footsteps, 
through the ghostly dim old halls, past wild 
beasts stufied and marble statues, up the grand 
oak staircase, and into the picture-gallery, 
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where spruce cavaliers and grim armoured 
kuights looked down from their gilded frames 
upon the handsome children beneath them, 
who, with tightly-clasped fingers and admira- 
tion mingled with awe, surveyed in silence the 
ancient ancestors who stared at them so sternly 
in return. 

Miss Bering — the old man had commanded 
— was to receive as good an education as 
governesses and masters were capable of 
bestowing, while the boy, who was at least six 
years older than his fair-haired little sister, was 
to be coached and drilled and lectured by 
teachers and pastors into that fitting state of 
enlightenment which should enable the heir of 
Branksmere to sit with dignity in the seat of 
his forefathers. 

As such he was regarded by aU the country 
round — by the servants and tutors, and those 
few residents who on Sundays after church, in 
the ancient village porch, stopped to ask the 
' odd httle strangers ' all sorts of questions 
about themselves and their occupations. The 
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old Squire himself had frequently dropped 
hints to the same effect, as, for instance, when 
one evening, on some wonderful occasion, 
the children had been marshalled down with 
great pomp to attend the nine o'clock dessert 
— at any of which state entertainments the 
grey-haired butler paid the youngsters great 
honour, helping them to all sorts of things 
that were decid,edly bad for them — the boy 
had asked his uncle, with pardonable cimosity, 
' Uncle Eustace, whose is that picture over the 
chimney-piece ? ' and the Squire, having roused 
himself with difficulty from the solving of one 
of his beloved problems, had answered kindly 
enough, ' Your great-grandmother. I keep her 
here on account of the perfect beauty of the 
painting ; but, when you bring home a bride, 
Eric, you must place her picture in the gallery 
upstairs, as all the masters of Branksmere have 
done before you.' 

So ako, a few years later, when the boy — 
who had grown into a tall, handsome, shapely 
lad — ^had returned home from Eton for his 
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holidays, and been taken to the study that his 
uncle might see how manly he had grown, and 
mark the bright fire of intellect that sparkled 
in his soft brown eyes, the old man, as though 
struck by the youth's sudden springing into 
manhood, had placed his hand upon his 
shoulder, not afiectionately, but with the cold 
courtesy habitual to him, and drawing him to 
the window, had pointed eastward to where 
some giant trees were growing straight and 
grand. 

' You will remember, Eric,' he said, ' when 
I am gone, that those elms must never know 
the touch of steel. It is my one request of 
you ; I beg you to spare them, no matter what 
other wood you cut and hew and carve.' And 
the boy answered, ' Yes, uncle, I will re- 
member,' while he wondered vaguely in his 
own mind what there could be in the stately 
row of elms to raise so much sentiment in the 
frozen breast of Eustace Morgan. 

When Eric had reached his twentieth year, 
his uncle decided that he should ttavel; so, 
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bidding a lingering adieu to the blue-eyed little 
girl who clung so despairingly to his neck, he 
set out on his voyage of discovery to many 
lands, learning numerous things that had better 
have been left unlearned, and taking to heart 
others that it was well a man should know. In 
this wise — seeing the base and noble, the wicked 
and blessed actions of hfe — ^he journeyed on, 
until, arriving in Italy, all the wild genius 
hitherto smouldering in his breast broke loose, 
and the young man swore to his own heart 
that he would make a name for himself or die. 
Painting was his ambition. What were all 
the gold and lands upon earth in comparison 
with seeing a face grow beneath his hand 
which should force the world in after time to 
confess that ' it was good ' ? So arguing, he 
gave his whole soul to his art, working and 
slaving and toihng from 'dawn to dewy 
eve' at his beloved occupation, scarcely 
allowing himself time to scribble off now and 
then short expressive letters telling of his suc- 
cesses and failures, his happiness and wild long- 
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ing for fame to the lonely little child who had 
grown in his four years' absence into a very 
beautiM girl of eighteen. In this manner the 
days passed smoothly enough, until one morn- 
ing he received a letter from the old family 
lawyer, Mr. Topthorne, announcing his uncle's 
death, and his — Mr. Topthorne's — ^great anxiety 
to have him back in England once more. 

The news shocked him greatly, as it was 
only natural it should, although no great love 
had ever existed between him and the one now 
gone ; and, packing up his latest painting care- 
fully, he bade a tender farewell to his beautiful 
dark-eyed model, and travelled post-haste to 
England, arriving at Branksmere one magnifi- 
cent evening towards the close of May, only to 
hear that his uncle had died suddenly, intestate, 
whereby all the property went to an elder 
nephew surnamed Morgan, and he and his 
delicate sister were left totally unprovided for. 
It was news to make a sterner cheek than his 
grow pale and meeker eyes flash angrily ; but, 
with his elbow resting on the chimney-piece 
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in the library, and his face half shaded by his 
hand, the only expression of reproach Eric 
Bering bestowed upon the memory of the 
dead was — 'I wish, Topthome, he had given 
me a profession ; ' to which shght expression of 
resentment poor little Mr. Topthome, who had 
broken the bad tidings very gently to the 
young man he had known from boyhood, had 
answered pityingly, ' I wish to Heaven he had.' 

As for Georgie, the child shed far more 
bitter tears on her brother's account than ever 
dimmed her blue eyes on her own. ' My poor 
darling,' she had sobbed, throwing her arms 
around him, ' it is too hard for you — too hard ; ' 
and somehow, though he had made no reply 
beyond kissing her, Eric at that moment felt 
that the night was not indeed all darkness 
while those clinging tender arms were still left 
to him. 

The new heir, a man of immense property, 
was on the Continent, and had written home 
orders that the house and all in it should be 
quite at young Bering's disposal so long as it 
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would suit him to remain ; but for all that Eric 
could not bring himself to stay longer than was 
strictly necessary, as a visitor, in a place where 
he had been accustomed to the homage due to 
a future master — so, having secured a tiny 
cottage somewhere in the adjoining county, 
he and his sister looked their last one morning 
on the green fields and wooded park of Branks- 
mere, and passed out together into the cold 
pitiless world. They had been three days in 
their new abode, and Eric had at length suc- 
ceeded in getting a pupil, to help on the weary 
round of life until his merit as an artist should 
be acknowledged, and he should wake some 
morning to find himself famous. Evening was 
come, and Georgie Bering, watering-pot in 
hand, stood in the centre of the square little 
garden that ornamented the front of their fairy- 
like dwelling, busily tending her flowers, while 
Eric lounged at a shght distance from her, 
smoking and watching. 

* You have not told me about your pupil, 
Eric,' his sister said presently, stooping to 
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p!iick o5 a crumpled ixse4eaf as ^ ^oki 
' the Tt^zng lidr iri» is to lay the foondatioii- 
5Cooe of T-:«Gr fcn^te fodtzme. tou know/ 

' Hiveia t I r ' lazihr, resDOiing his pipe. 
•WelL I wi!l caake up for my lemii^iiess 
DOW. ItHy Jazie: Haicourt is a pale little 
child c^ aboo: fotmeeo. with a decided talent 
for painting, who wiQ astonish the weak 
nerres of ihe an^dc world some of these 
days* or Tm a Dorcfaman. Then thse is Sir 
Jcim Haicoort, who may be sad^Mlonly de- 
scribed as a ** cr^ntleman of the old school " — 
which must have been a y^ot extenave and 
pecufiar institutkm by the way — and finaUy 
there is Miss Harcourt, who is conadered a 
beauty.' 

'Miss Harcourt !' Georgie repeated cmioody. 
^Ihad no idea theie was another girL How 
old is she, Eric ? * 

' About two years oId«: than yoo — twenty- 
one, I should saT.' 

• Twenty-one,"* Georgie murmured thought- 
fully ; ^ and very nice, I think you said, Eric? ' 
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'No, I don't think I said that,' Eric 
answered coolly, knocking the ashes out of his 
meerschaum as he spoke. *I do not believe 
that expression would suit Miss Harcourt by 
any means. On the contrary, she seems cold 
and hard and haughty, while, from her manner, 
I shoidd say that she holds drawing-masters in 
very low esteem indeed.' 

' Eric ! ' cried his sister passionately, drop- 
ping the unoffending watering-pot, and run- 
ning over to his side, while her pretty lips 
quivered with suppressed pain and rage, 'she 
did not dare ' 

'Now, Georgie,' the young man chided, 
taking her face between his hands, and forcing 
her to meet his eyes, 'how am I ever to 
persuade your obstinate little mind to under- 
stand this — that Eric Dering, heir to eight 
thousand a year, and Eric Dering, heir to a 
drawing-master's salary, are two very different 
beings ? Listen to me attentively, and do not 
mistake things, while I tell you all that 
happened, which is not much. Miss Janet 
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Harcourt and I were getting on very nicely 
with our first lesson this morning, when the 
door opened and a young lady entered the 
room ; whereupon my pupil introduced me 
to her sister, Miss Harcourt, who looked me 
all over superciliously for a moment before she 
condescended to bestow upon me the very 
haughtiest incUnation of her exceedingly haughty 
little head, looking as cold and disagreeable 
and insolent the entire time as a young lady 
could well look. Not being perfectly broken 
in to my new position just yet, I am afraid I 
was absurd enough to feel angry, and put on 
my most unpleasant expression until she rustled 
out of the room again, which she did in a 
moment or so after she had delivered a 
message to her sister, when I once more sub- 
sided into my usual state of amiabiUty. This 
is a full, true, and particular account of the 
day's doings, so I hope you are satisfied, little 
one, that Miss Harcourt neither boxed my ears 
nor otherwise ill-treated me.' 

'Cold and insolent,' Georgia repeated, 
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sorrowfully. 'And yet you said she was 
beautifiil ! ' 

* Considered beautiful/ the young man 
corrected, moving away abruptly. 'I see no 
beauty in her face.' Then, looking back with 
a light laugh; he quoted gaily, * You know, 
Georgie — 

I 

" K she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? " 

and certainly her conduct towards me was not 

fair this morning.' 

After this he went straight into the house 

and up to his small studio, leaving Georgie 

standing in the warm June twilight to think of 

him, and resent his wrongs bitterly in her 

heart, while half her flowers waited anxiously 

for the cool gratefid water that never came — 

on that night at least — to bathe their longing 

faces. 

• • ' • • • 

' Papa,' cried Janet Harcourt eagerly, about 

a fortnight later, as Sir John put his head 

inside his eldest daughter's room to deUver a 
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letter he had received for her, ' stay a moment 
— I want to speak to you ' — runnmg over and 
seizing him by the coat to compel him to 
remam. ' I saw Mr. Bering's sister in church 
yesterday, and I want to know her ; she is so 
lovely. May I go and call on her ? I know I 
shall like her awfully.' 

'Like her awfully,' repeated the Baronet, 
.aughing, ' and you have never yet spoken one 
word to her ! Chris, why do you not give this 
foolish child some of your sense? Yes, my 
pet, you may go and see her as soon as you 
like ; ' saying which. Sir John retreated hastily 
to get himself ready for dinner. 

' There, that is settled ! ' exclaimed Miss 
Janet, decidedly. ' And you wiU come with 
me to-morrow — eh, Chris ? ' 

' Yes,' answered Chris, dreamily. 

' Do you know what I think : ' continued 
the child, speaking with confidential slowness. 
'I think Mr. Dering is a gentleman; and 
I think also that both he and his pretty 
sister were rich once, but that some bad man 
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came and ran away with all their money. I 
cannot tell you why I think thb, but I feel 
sure of it.' 

' Are you quite siu'e of it ? ' her sister asked 
with a half-laugh. ' What a little wiseacre you 
are ! ' 

' Yes, I daresay I am a wiseacre,' the little 
one went on, more earnestly still, 'because I 
can see many things that other people cannot 
see — Chris ' — breaking off abruptly and going 
over to Miss Harcourt's side, where she knelt 
down at her feet and laid her bare white 
arms on her lap — ' why don't you Uke Mr. 
Bering ? ' 

' Why don't I like him ? ' echoed Christine, 
gazing with wonder upon the small face up- 
lifted to her own. ' Who told you I did not 
like him, Janet ? ' 

'Yourself — your own manner,' said the 
child, softly. 'Oh, Chris, you who are so 
sweet and charming in your manner to every 
one else, why are you so hard and unkind to 
him ? I am very sorry about it because I like 
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him myself so much — and I cannot bear that 
he should not admire you.' 

' And does he not ? ' Miss Harcourt inquired 
curiously, an odd undefinable expression creep- 
ing over her face. 

'Well, 111 tell you,' her sister began im- 
portantly. ' Yesterday I said to him, after you 
had left the room — and I think you were 
especially nasty to him, Chris — " Is not my 
sister Chris a beautiful darhng, Mr. Dering ? " 
and he answered, almost slightingly, " She has 
very perfect features." "But do you not 
admire her ? " I said again, because I was dying 
to know, and he replied, quite coldly, " I 
always jSnd it difficult to admire a hard face." 
So you see it is all your own fault, Christine — 
and he said all that, I assure you.' 

' Did he ? ' was all Miss Harcourt answered, 
quietly, but she raised her httle sister's arms 
gently from her knees and went over to the 
open window, where she stood very silently for 
a long time with her back to the child. 
Outside, under her eyes, the perfumed flowers 
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were nodding their heads lazily in the rays of 
the warm dying sun, while a large blue-and- 
white butterfly swept slowly across her face, 
and a heavy brown luxurious old bee tumbled 
with a contented buzz into a tulip-bell hard by. 
But, when the next morning came, Janet 
discovered that after all she must needs pay her 
visit by herself, Christine being troubled with 
a very severe headache, she said, which some- 
how showed itself neither in look, manner, nor 
speech, as her eyes were quite as bright as 
usual, and her voice as clear. Nothing daunted, 
however, Janet ordered her pony, and rode oflf 
triumphantly to take Miss Dering's heart ' by 
storm,' as she said with a gay laugh when 
mounting — which boast she most certainly 
fulfilled long before the interview was half 
ended, captivating Georgie's affections by her 
easy childish grace and expressive face. She 
praised the flowers, the lazy old tabby cat, and 
even Miss Bering's blue eyes, with that ring 
of genuine feeling in her voice that makes all 
praise so sweet, and finally, catching sight of 
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Eric ready to set out for the Hall, to give her 
her morning lesson, she called out to him to 
wait for her, and she would ride back her pony 
very slowly with him for company. 

Arrived at the Hall, Eric and his young 
charge found Christine in the schoolroom before 
them — an apartment so called, although it was 
the girls' favourite resort, and the cosiest little 
room in all the house — ^looking as lovely as 
though headaches and heartaches were things 
unknown. She had never been accustomed to 
do more than bow to Eric, but on this day 
— prompted by either feeling or caprice — she 
extended her hand to him. She did it 
haughtily enough, scarcely raising her eyes to 
his while doing it, but Janet was pleased with 
the action, and looked so, while Eric bit his 
Hp fiercely, and barely touched the hand she 
offered. 

'You have had a warm ride/ Christine 
said, passing her hand very sweetly and 
lovingly, Eric saw with surprise,, across her 
sister's forehead. He was watching her, now 
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that she could not perceive him, and he dis- 
covered, to his still greater astonishment, that 
her large proud eyes* could soften more than 
he would have believed possible some time 
since, while her voice came clearly and fondly 
— *I hope you told Miss Bering that it was 
a very severe headache alone prevented my 
accompanying you to-day ? ' 

* Yes, I told her,' Janet replied. * I hope 
that it is better now, my poor Christie, and 
that you will be quite well for dinner. Oh, 
you have on your lovely brooch! See, Mr. 
Bering, isn't it the very prettiest thing you 
have ever seen ? ' 

' It is handsome,' Eric answered carelessly, 
glancing at it critically as he spoke, ' but not 
the very prettiest thing I have ever seen ; ' and 
involuntarily as he said the words he raised 
his eyes to the beautiful face above it. A 
minute afterwards he could have hated himself 
for the sentence, because, meeting Miss Har- 
court's glance, he discovered, by the vivid 
crimson blush that overspread her features. 
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how entirely she had appropriated the httle 
speech to herself. He was provoked and 
annoyed more than he would have chosen to 
confess, and immediately informed Miss Janet, 
with exemplary coldness, that jewellery of any 
sort found no favour in his sight, and that the 
very loveliest thing he had ever seen was a 
little peasant-girl in Italy dressed in fantastic 
rags, who wore her hair down to her heels, 
and sold flowers. 

' When you liave finished your drawing, 
and Mr. Dering has confided to you all his 
Italian reminiscences, will you come with me to 
the orchard, Janet ? ' Miss Harcourt broke i^ 
languidly. 

'She can join you this moment,' said 
Dering. ' She cannot go on with her study 
this morning — her hands shake so from the 
intense heat. Good-bye, Miss Janet — ^I will 
finish my foreign revelations another time; 
and promise me not to meddle with your paints 
any more to-day, but give yourself a whole 
holiday/ 
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'I promise. Good-bye/ little Janet said 
sweetly, giving him her hand ; ' and tell your 
sister I will call very soon again to see her.' 

' I shall remember,' Eric answered. ' Good 
morning. Miss Harcourt;' and he gave the 
latter no opportunity of repeating her unusual 
piece of morning friendliness — namely, shaking 
hands with him — ^by bowing distantly, and 
disappearing through the low French window, 
his favoiurite mode of exit after the daily 
lesson. *Good Heavens,' he thought, as he 
strode rapidly across the park, under the shade 
of the grand old oaks and spreading beeches 
that effectually shielded him from the glare of 
the noonday sun, 'what a face that girl has! 
What an amount .of pride, hauteur^ and sweet- 
ness condensed into one small space! How 
beautiful she is — ^how gracious to all around 
her — ^how loving to her little sister ; while to 

me Oh, to be rich . again, to be even with 

her for only one short half-hour — to compel 
her to smile — ^to speak to me as she smiles and 
speaks to others who are not fit to touch the hem 
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of her garment ! If I could hold her in my 
arms for one minute, and see that insolent, 
mocking, maddening face grow tender and 
loving under my gaze, I feel I could be content 
to go away for ever, and accept such a 
moment's bliss as my portion of happiness in 
tiiis life. She blushed when I looked at her 
just now — blushed angrily because of my 
presumption, I suppose, in daring to consider 
her beauty. Pshaw ! I am mad to think of 
her in this way, like a love-sick schoolboy. I 
have the prospect of fame before me ; I have 
art for my mistress — with which I ought surely 
to be contented — and I will banish all other 
hopes from my heart.' But, for all that, and 
in spite of his courageous determination to 
think of her no more, he knew in his inmost 
soul that the perfect face of Christine Harcourt 
would haunt him till his death. 

After this the days passed on monotonously 
enough, with nothing to vary the usual routine 
of daily life beyond a visit from the Hall to the 
cottage, or a return visit from the small dwell- 
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ing to the large one. Sir John had been intro- 
duced, and had taken a wonderful fancy to 
pretty chestnut-haired Georgie Bering, per- 
suading her to come up to the Hall as often as 
ever she could, and sending her down per- 
petually large baskets of fruit and flowers from 
the gardens, he having taken it into his kind 
old head that she required such delicate things 
to keep up her fragile Httle frame. Christine 
herself had fallen in love with her after a few 
weeks' acquaintance, going to considerable 
trouble to gain the good graces of the sister 
while she still continued to ignore and depreciate 
the brother, much to Janet's discontent, who 
was at all times Eric's fast friend and ally. Her 
affection for Miss Dering however was, almost 
in spite of herself, warmly returned by Georgie, 
who informed her brother one evening that she 
was at a loss to understand his bad taste, as she 
considered Miss Harcourt * very sweet and 
charming to speak to, and quite the lovehest 
girl she had ever seen,' whereupon Eric 
answered her that he supposed in that case she 

VOL. I. 
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made a point of reserving all her disagreeable 
manners for his special edification ; after which 
would-be indifferent speech he went away up- 
stairs to his diminutive painting-room, to think 
of the girl who made herself so unlovable to 
him alone, and to gaze with vain yearnings on 
a certain picture he was painting, which picture 
strangely resembled the heiress of Harcourt 
Hall. 

July was coming to a close, and all the air 
was heavy with the sweet breath of flowers, 
mingled with the perfume of the new-mown 
hay, when one morning Miss Harcourt and her 
sister arrived at the cottage, to find Georgie 
standing alone in the little garden, snipping, 
plucking, and in other ways tending her be- 
loved plants. 

* How pretty everything looks to-day ! ' 
Janet said presently, lazily pushing up her hat 
from her warm young brow. ' Even you are 
looking tolerably well this morning, Georgie/ 
At which piece of open impertinence they all 
laughed indolently. 
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* Come in, will you not, and sit down ? ' 
Georgie asked. * You must feel dreadfully used 
up after your long walk. It is really more 
than good of you to come down and enliven 
my dulness this overpowering day. I don't 
know where Eric is, as I have not seen him 
since breakfast ; but I dare say he is up in his 
'' enchanted palace," as I call his painting-room 
— ^he is so wedded to it.' 

' His painting-room ? ' cried Janet. * Oh, 
Georgie, I would give my eyes to get into it ! 
Would he let me go up, do you think, if I asked 
him.?' 

* Yes, he wovdd,' answered Eric, with a 
laugh, appearing at the open window, having 
overheard Miss Janet's last remark, ' even with- 
out demanding the eyes. How d'you do. Miss 
Harcourt ? Warm day, isn't it ? ' 

' Very,' Miss Harcourt answered, absently. 

* Very well, take me there now, as I am 
extremely anxious to see your picture-gallery,' 
said Janet, saucily. * Are your hands all over 
paint that you keep them behind your back in 

2 
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that suspicious manner ? I verily believe they 
are.' And she ran in through the open window, 
and round Eric, to try to get a peep at the 
hidden fingers. 

* If you insult me any more I shall not admit 
you into my sanctum sanctorum^ Eric declared 
threateningly, retreating always as she came 
nearer, ' or else I shall shake hands with you, 
and utterly spoil those pretty gloves, which 
would be worse still ; so take care/ 

* Oh, well, a truce ! I will be civil,' Miss 
Janet cried, feeling rather out of breath with 
her exertions, and shpping one hand through 
his arm. * So do come now and show me all 
your wonderful things.' 

* I suppose you would not care to come ? ' 
Eric said, pausing for a moment, and flushing 
slightly, as he looked straight at Miss Harcourt, 
expecting a cool refusal from her curved red 
lips. ' But ' 

* Yes, I think I should like it very much, if 
you will invite me,' that young lady replied, 
with most unusual condescension; whereupon 
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all four tcx)k their way upstairs to Eric's own 
apartment. Here they lingered about for the 
best part of an hour, Eric showing them all his 
choicest scraps and his most spirited sketches, 
to Janet's intense enjoyment, while Miss Har- 
court made herself most particularly pleasant 
and agreeable, falling in love on the spot with 
a brilliantly-finished portrait of a beautiful 
Italian peasant. * Is it the girl you were tell- 
ing Janet about the other day?' she asked, 
glancing up at him rather coquettishly from 
imder her white straw hat, and blushing faintly 
while he answered ' No ' very absently. How 
little she thought how infinitely superior to him 
seemed the living face before his eyes to all the 
Italian flower-girls ever painted ! 

Meanwhile Georgie had gone downstairs 
again to get them some fruit and wine after their 
long walk, leaving Janet to her own devices, 
whicl^ at this particular juncture meant prowling 
into all sorts of obscure corners and bringing 
to hght such half-finished difficult subjects as 
Eric had put away for future consideration. She 
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had not, however, been very long so employed, 
when an exclamation that fell involuntarily 
from her lips caused the other two to turn 
hastily, and inquire the cause. But small need 
was there, when they had turned, to ask any 
questions, as before them on the table, in the 
very centre of the room, unveiled by Janet's 
hand, lay disclosed to Christine Harcourt's gaze 
a perfect picture of her own exquisite face. As 
they both stood spell-bound — one of them 
unable to speak from astonishment — the child 
raised her eyes, and, seeing the storm gathering 
on Eric's brow, together with the angry flush 
upon her sister's, she rightly guessed in a 
moment that it was her last act which had been 
the cause of both, and so, wisely coming to the 
conclusion that in this instance at least * dis- 
cretion ' would be the ' better part of valour,' 
she fled from the apartment precipitately, 
leaving Christine Harcourt and Eric Bering 
gazing with very different feehngs upon the 
luckless painting. 

When she was gone, the young man strode 
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forward hurriedly, and would have again re- 
placed its usual covering, but Miss Harcourt 
prevented him by laying her hand upon his 
arm. * Let me see this picture, please,' she 
said ; and he, stepping back, she contemplated 
long and earnestly her own charming image, 
which looked at her from the frame with liquid 
hazel eyes, after which she turned silently, with- 
out a word, to leave the room. Eric, however, 
seeing her intention, placed himself determinedly 
before her, so barring her exit and forcing her 
to meet his gaze. 

* Miss Harcourt,' he began hastily, * do not 
judge me too harshly in this matter, I implore 
you, though all I can say in my own defence is 
that I could not help it. Day by day and night 
by night your face was before me, haunting 
both my waking and sleeping hours, until it 
became a necessity that I should place it in 
some tangible form before my sight. Do not 
turn so coldly from me — do not think ' 

' I think only one thing,' Miss Harcourt 
said very coldly, but with bitter emphasis — 
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* that day by day you have taken advantage of 
my society to paint and hold in your possession, 
without my permission, what you know well I 
should never have given you for the asking — 
never ! And I think also that in so doing you 
have acted like a coward.' Her face, when she 
had finished, was as white as snow, but for all 
that she looked steadily and defiantly into Eric's 
eyes, who returned the gaze as steadily. 

' You shall never say that to me again ! ' he 
said, after a few moments' pause, during which 
his heart had throbbed painfully with the 
intensity of his grief and the knowledge of how 
shamefully she wronged him in her thoughts ; 
and then, walking calmly to the table where 
the picture lay, he deliberately opened his pen- 
knife and cut the beautiful features into tiny 
shreds, even while the beloved eyes smiled up 
reproachfully into his. After this he flung the 
mutilated fragments into the empty fire-place, 
and then turned to open the door for Miss 
Harcourt. 

The whole scene occupied but a few 
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minutes, and Christine, after the first in 
voluntary movement to stay the cruel hand, 
had watched the work of destruction from 
beginning to end in utter silence. But when 
all was ended, and the brilliant laughing face 
that an instant before had been so charming a 
picture lay a confused mass in the cold grate — 
while Eric stepped so callously, as it seemed, 
towards the door — Miss Harcourt's highly- 
strung serves gave way, and she burst into a 
sudden storm of tears, quick as a summer 
shower, and almost as violent, which, while it 
lasted, shook heavily her delicate frame. 

' Miss Harcourt — Christine darling — don't 
cry ! ' Eric exclaimed passionately, going 
hastily to her side and forgetting in his agony 
all knowledge of his words. * Why will you 
think so much of this unfortunate occurrence ? 
See — I have ruined the picture for ever — de- 
stroyed the one possession that was to me the 
most precious thing on earth — and I swear to 
you never again to paint such another ! Am I 
not then sufficiently punished, without knowing 
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also that it is my folly which has caused you 
these tears ? ' 

' I am not thinking about the picture,' the 
girl answered, turning away from him towards 
the window, Avhere she laid her burning fore 
head against the cool shining glass ; and it was 
many a long day afterwards before she told 
him why she had shed those bitter heartfelt 
tears. 

*• • • • 

That night, with his elbow resting on the 

table, and his face half hidden from the glare 
of the brilUant lamp, Eric Dering told his sister 
a short but sorrowful story that saddened her 
loving heart not a little. He told her of his 
passionate unchangeable love for beautiful 
Christine Harcourt, also how utterly hopeless 
he felt that love to be, and how impossible he 
found it to remain longer near her without 
betraying himself. It seemed selfish, he said, 
to tear her away from the pretty cottage she 
had learned to love so dearly, but he knew 
well that nothing would tempt her to forsake 
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him, so they would go away together to the 
North of England, where he would devote him- 
self to his art, and school his thoughts to forget 
this first and, as he devoutly hoped, last love of 
his heart. 

Georgie listened silently, from the quiet 
commencement to the more vehement end, 
without in any way interrupting his confession, 
beyond shpping her gentle little fingers into his 
with true womanly sympathy. When he had 
completely finished, she tightened her grasp, 
and whispered kindly — 

*And she, Eric — ^are you quite sure that 
she does not love you ? ' 

* Quite sure,' Eric answered calmly, but with 
intense bitterness, thinking of the morning's 
scene in the studio ; * and, even if she did, what 
difference could it make to me ? By what right 
could I, in my present position, even dream of 
the heiress of Harcourt Hall ? ' 

' Then we will go,' Georgie decided tenderly, 
in her pretty low soothing voice ; and so the 
discussion ended. 
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About a week later Miss Harcourt was busy 
in her conservatory, pointing out some altera- 
tions to be effected by her head-gardener, when 
a quick footstep, coming towards her from the 
drawing-room, caused her to turn abruptly and 
encounter the well-known features of Eric 
Bering. They had never met since that last 
memorable occasion in Eric's painting-room, 
and the girl's face flamed warmly now as she 
extended her hand in greeting. 

' I am come to bid you good-bye,' the young 
man said, without a word of preface. 

' To bid me good-bye ? * Christine repeated 
vaguely, as though faihng to take in the real 
meaning of his words. * Why, where are you 
going, and for how long ? ' 

' For ever ! ' he answered shortly, but very 
wearily, gazing with sickening anxiety at her 
the while to try to discover some faint symptoms 
of regret in her fair face. She said nothing, 
however, but the warm blood that had dyed 
her brow on his first appearance vanished com- 
pletely at his last sentence, leaving her quite 
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destitute of colour, while, with head bent down 
and fingers trembhng nervously, she trifled with 
a small pale blossom in her hand. 

'Why do you go?' she asked presently, 
rather unsteadily, trying with determined 
anxiety to speak in her naturally clear voice 
and faiUng miserably. 

* Because I cannot stay,' he answered, with 
suppressed vehemence, taking the httle crushed 
flower from her hand without permission, and 
moving a few steps away from her. His voice 
grew strangely hoarse as he continued — 'Do 
you know it is nearly three full months since 
first I met you — three long months — and yet 
during all that time you have never bestowed 
on me so much as one civil sentence ? Now, 
before I go, will you say something kind to me 
— ^something that I may remember gladly in 
the dreary days to come, and that will cause 
me to say in my own mind, " She once said that 
tome"?' 

*I hope you will be happy,' Christine 
murmured, after a moment's pause. 
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'Not happiness — do not wish me happi- 
ness ! * the young man cried. ' I am not mad 
enough to hope for that in this life. Wish me 
success.' 

'I do wish it,' she answered faintly, turning 
slightly away from him, and putting up her 
hand to her white, round throat. 

' Thank you,' he said simply. ' And now 
there is nothing left but to bid you good-bye, 
and so leave you.' She did not answer. ' Will 
you not wish me good speed ? ' he asked, 
coming a little nearer, and speaking reproach- 
fully; whereat the girl suddenly, and with 
almost wild impulsiveness, came up to him, and 
placed both her hands in his, raising to his 
face, as she did so, two great sorrowing eyes, 
heavy with burning tears, which told him more 
plainly than any words coidd have conveyed 
that he held in his keeping the warm, wayward 
heart of Christine Harcourt. 

* My love, my love I ' was all he said ; but 
he held her in his arms for one wild, delicious 
moment, after which he passed out into the 
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glistening, golden sunshine, and hastened away 
under the spreading sheltering trees, without 
even daring to look back once to where he 
had left all that he held most sacred upon 
earth. 

The next day the brother and sister left the 
cottage — the tiny home in which they had both 
known so many happy hours, and where Eric 
at least had endured . in silence numberless 
torturing heartaches. To these two therefore 
the parting was fraught with much sadness, so 
that it was in utter silence and with deep regret 
that they bade farewell for ever to the pictu- 
resque little dwelling which for so long had 
sheltered them. Georgie had expressed a wish 
to visit Branksmere once more before going 
farther north, the heir being still abroad ; and, 
Eric being only too willing to forward her 
every wish, he had telegraphed to their old 
friend and adviser Mr. Topthorne to meet 
them there, and have one more happy day 
together before they set out for their new 
home. 
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It was a magnificent morning early in 
August when they again drove down the 
avenue of stately elms to stop at the hall-door 
of Branksmere, where they found the little 
lawyer waiting to receive and welcome them, 
looking in every respect precisely the same as 
when they had last parted, some three months 
before. He appeared more than glad to see 
them — in fact, his thin wrinkled face quite 
beamed with dehght as he held kind little 
Georgie's hand within his own, and compli- 
mented her on the sweet freshness of her 
appearance — after which he asked them in- 
numerable questions, inquiring closely and 
anxiously as to their reasons for quitting their 
last abode — which inquiries were answered by 
Eric with anything but a strict adherence to 
the truth. He put an end to them presently 
however by informing Georgie hastily that, if 
she wished to see the old place once more, she 
had better begin immediately, as the train left 
the station in about three hoiurs. Thus ad- 
monished, they all began, without loss of time. 
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the sorrowful task of inspecting a house full of 
the memories of bygone times. 

Here was the school-room, where brains had 
been puzzled and tiny hands cramped with 
fiitile attempts to train a refractory pen in * the 
way it should go ; ' and there was the ancient 
dining-room, where so many formal dinners had 
been eaten, and so many weary hours passed, 
without the customary pleasant table-talk. It 
seemed to Georgie that she could almost once 
again see the old Squire deep in thought at the 
top of the long wainscoted apartment, with the 
pompous old butler moving about in the ghostly 
silent manner he affected, helping and removing 
without the slightest sound of step or breathing 
to denote his presence. But day-dreams never 
linger long, and she woke from her reverie 
abruptly to wander through other rooms, and 
call up in them visions as lonely and saddening, 
yet very sweet withal. Finally, having traversed 
the well-remembered picture-gallery and their 
sleeping apartments, they descended silently the 
broad oak staircase to the hall, and passed into 
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Eustace Morgan's study, the only room now 
left unvisited. 

'How desolate everything looks/ Georgie 
said, mournfully — * how cold and cheerless ! I 
think Mr. Morgan had better come back 
quickly, or he will find the old place gone to 
wrack and ruin. See— the pretty papering is 
all white in this part from mould.' 

' Ay, indeed,' old Topthorne agreed, with a 
dejected movement of his head, going over to 
where Eric was standing at the window, lost in 
buried thoughts and recollections. 

' Eric,' the little lawyer was beginning 
gently, when a quick startled cry from Georgie 
caused them both to move towards her. 

The girl was standing gazing fixedly at a 
large hollow in the wall before her, and 
trembling in every limb. A moment previously, 
having put up her hand to feel the damp upon 
the papering above the chimney-piece, the wall 
had given way beneath her fingers, and dis- 
closed to her astonished view a small cupboard or 
recess in which lay, neatly folded, several papers. 
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Mr. Topthorne, running eagerly forward 
and seizing the topmost packet, examined it 
carefully, and then fell back on to a chair, 
staring almost wildly at Eric the while. ' The 
will ! ' he gasped, when he could manage to 
speak. *It is your uncle's will! Eric, with 
Heaven's help you shall be righted yet.' 

Georgie fell upon her knees beside the old 
man's chair, too overcome to stand. ' Open it,' 
she said. 

' Call up the servants, Eric, and send for 
some of the surrounding magistrates ! ' cried 
Mr. Topthorne excitedly, scarcely knowing 
what he was saying ; and, sure enough, when 
the will was formally read, it was discovered 
that Eustace Morgan had left the whole of 
his immense possessions to ' my nephew Eric 
Dering,' besides ten thousand pounds in funded 
property to ' my beloved and beautiful niece 
Georgina Dering.' There were numerous 
smaller bequests to old and faithful servants, 
including one hundred pounds each to the 
gardener and his son, who had been the two 

p2 
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witnesses to this secret deed, one of whom, the 
father, had been dead for the last four months, 
whilst the younger man had sailed for America 
the year before the old Squire's death, so that 
there had been nobody alive or in the way to 
disclose the existence of Mr. Morgan's last will 
and testament, until its fortunate discovery by 
Georgie Bering. 

When the news had at length become clear 
to all, the girl's first movement was to burst 
into tears of intense thankfulness, more indeed 
for her brother's sake than for her own ; after 
which she came and placed her arms around 
his neck, whispering fondly as she did so, 
* And now, Eric, will you not go to Christine ? ' 
He kissed her heartily when she had finished 
her little speech, telling her she had put his 
own thoughts into words — ^had in fact put forth 
the one idea that had been haunting him ever 
since his fallen fortunes had been restored. 

' To-morrow,' he said — * I could not stay 
away from her any longer ; so wish me luck, 
my darling.' 
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'I do,' his faithful little sister answered, 
with a bright smile, adding, * and be sure 
you give my best love to all the Harcourt 
family/ 

• • • • • 

It was evening, a warm, dreamy, glorious 
evening that filled all his soul with thoughts half 
sweet, half sorrowful, as Eric once more ap- 
proached the well-known precincts of Harcourt 
Hall. He walked as he had ever done through 
the grand old park, which seemed to welcome 
him with open branching arms as he passed 
through it, by the gurgling, rippUng streams 
and sloping lawns, until he arrived at the per- 
fumed, drowsy flower-garden .where, at a little 
distance, he perceived the outlines of a figure 
that to him was the sweetest flower of all. 
Christine was dressed in soft floating white, 
with here and there a faint touch of blue, while 
her small hands were filled with scented, 
gorgeous flowers that seemed to droop, as 
though neglected, in her careless grasp as she 
looked away from them across the wooded 
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landscape with a strange troubled expression in 
her beautiful hazel eyes. 

As Eric's step came nearer she started ner- 
vously, and, turning quickly round, dropped 
all her flowers with a sudden, half-frightened 
exclamation. 

' Mr. Dering ! ' she cried ; and then all at 
once the troubled expression on her face 
changed to one of unmistakable gladness as she 
advanced swiftly towards him, holding out both 
her hands — ^warm, clinging little fingers, which 
he clasped fondly in his own, while a wild sense of 
almost uncontrollable happiness surged up in his 
heart, half choking him with its imwonted power. 

' I have* come back again, you see,' he said. 
* You are glad to see me, are you not ? ' 

' I knew you would come,' the girl 
answered, eagerly, earnestly. *I prayed so 
hard that I might see you, if only once again, 
to tell you how I hated myself for my conduct 
towards you, and to ask your forgiveness ; that, 
I felt, I could not be denied. You do forgive 
me, Eric ? ' 
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* My own, my dearest ! ' Eric whispered 
passionately, drawing her closer to him, and 
holding her as though he never meant again to 
let her go, ' if you think there is anything to be 
forgiven between us two, you can gain your 
pardon now in one way — give yourself to me. 
See — I have not come this time as a drawing- 
master, but as master of Branksmere lands, to 
ask Sir John Harcourt for his daughter, if only 
that daughter will tell me she truly loves me. 
Speak to me Christine, my darling, and let me 
hear my sentence from your own dear lips.' 

' I do love you, Eric ! ' she answered, smiling 
up at him through tender, blinding tears that 
came from the depths of her exquisite new- 
bom happiness. 

And Eric, seeing all the perfect love and 
peace that lit up her fair young face, kissed her 
softly, and was satisfied. 
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CHAPTER I. 

* So, for the sake of a paltry ten-pound note, I 
must stay away from the only ball I ever cared 
to go to ! ' exclaimed Miss Blount indignantly. 
' Well, I must say I think it hard — very hard 
— ^more than most girls of my age would bear ' 
— concluding her slightly mutinous speech with 
hurried bitterness, and turning aside to the 
window as an ominous rising in her throat 
gave warning that it was high time her elo- 
quence should come to an end. 

' Eh ? Well ? What are you complaining 
of now, Kate ? ' demanded the person addressed, 
raising his head abstractedly from the paper 
he was studying, with that far-away look in his 
face which most people acquire when their 
thoughts are in the clouds, and which is, of all 
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i ^ i t^y'-'^'^"*^ zh& mce^ aggraYStrng to those on 
the wati ijT ^ympadry- ^Otu that ereriaat- 
ing ball ot nhe Xsmiticxis^ et? Wdl, I told 
you b^re iL caald not be, joa knoWy and that 
4\ou[d be giffirfenn. Scop that devilVtattoo 
oa the wmdow-pazier wiH you, unless you 
want to gi¥e me a hfarfachp with your rest- 
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^ Bat why cannot I go ? ' the ^d w^it on^ 
persstently fikdng the enemy once nu»re as she 
^wke. * I doa*t ¥eiy crfken a^ yoa for money, 
as yoa most allow, and * 

^It is utterly oat of the questicHi/ inter- 
rupted her fither languidly, ^so put it out of 
your head once for alL I could not let you 
have a farthing just now— even supposing it 
were a matter of life or death — ^being as hard 
up as I well can be — ^my usual condition, by- 
the-bye. Look here, Eatherine ; if Barrington 
calls while I am away, send him up to the 
square field, wiU you, where I am going about 
those partridges? Come, Belle, Grallant, get 
up, you lazy brutes ! '—disturbing with his foot. 
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as he finished speaking, two magnificent poin- 
ters as they lay dozing beside his chair. 

The coolness of the refusal, knowing, as 
she did, how idly and selfishly her father's 
money was spent, together with his whole 
bearing, roused Miss Blount's quick temper 
beyond control. 

' It would be better for you to give up your 
hunters and dogs, and dress your daughter pro- 
perly, than to go on living beyond your means 
in the dishonourable way you are now doing ! ' 
she cried passionately, her fine eyes flashing. 

' That is just one of the many points on 
which you and I so totally disagree,' Archibald 
Blount answered pleasantly, no whit moved 
from his usual calm, gentlemanly demeanour 
by his daughter's vehemence, moving indolently 
out of the room as he concluded, and closing 
the door with almost womanly gentleness 
behind him. 

When he was gone, the girl clenched her 
small hands tightly together to keep down the 
rebellious tears, and, leamng her head back 
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against the shutter, strove hard to suppress the 
feelings that rose so angrily within her. 

As she thus stood, battling bravely with 
her thoughts, the dazzling August sun shone 
brightly down upon her, flushing her hair and 
face and figure with its gay warmth, so as 
literally to frame her in its yellow gold — and a 
very beautiful Uttle face it was to frame, richly 
tinted, changeable, and passionate, expressing 
only too clearly at times the secret workings 
of her heart. Her eyes were singularly lovely, 
of a fine deep hazel, large, and sometimes 
touching in their pathos ; albeit it must be 
confessed that she was by no means angelic in 
her tendencies, her celestial qualities being 
decidedly few and far between, and heavily 
blended with our coarser earth besides. Her 
mouth was not small, nor was it perfect, and 
her colour was an unmistakable gipsy-brown ; 
but for all that she was as sweet and lovable 
and perverse a creature as ever decorated the 
earth or broke the heart of man. 

Numerous were the victims who cried for 
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quarter to Miss Blount; indeed, she had it 
very much her own way with the sterner sex, 
few being able to withstand her tender, wild, 
childish beauty, even hardy veterans giving in 
hopelessly to the Uttle queen who thinned their 
ranks so mercilessly. Old and young, grave 
and gay, succumbed without a murmur to her 
smiles. 

With women, however, she scarcely got on 
so well, her exquisite, unsatisfied face being no 
passport to their favour. They could see no 
charms in it for their part — voted her ' odd — 
peculiar — ^horribly fast — barely good-looking,' 
according to each speaker's own view of the 
case, and sought to ' keep her down ' with all 
their might, though to no purpose ; for, after 
employing all the energy they were capable of 
to reduce her to the common level, they were 
fain to confess that Katherine heeded them not. 
She Uved her life alone, careless of their appro- 
bation or the reverse, and but for Harriet 
Charteris would, in all probability, have pos- 
sessed no female friend. 
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Her father, Archibald Blount, was cold, 
worldly, and selfish to the heart's core. No 
love for his beautiful child ever warmed or 
brightened the stagnant feeUngs of his breast ; 
she was there — before his eyes — the living 
image of her dead mother, but to him she was 
little more than an encumbrance, the unwished- 
for consequence of a regretted marriage. 

It was small wonder the girl should, under 
the circumstances, pay but little outward 
respect to his wishes or commands, though in 
her inmost heart there lay hidden for him a 
lasting love, far stronger than even she herself 
believed could possibly have existed for the 
father who held her in such shght estimation, 
and spent his time in racing or betting, or 
gambling away the small income — a remnant 
of his once princely fortune — that sufficed to 
keep them from utter destitution. 

She was a neglected flower, a tender crea- 
ture growing up unheeded and unloved, at 
least by him who ought to have been her chief 
counsellor, but who, if ever he bestowed a 
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thought upon her, dreamed only of the time 
when her marvellous beauty should procure 
her a wealthy suitor, and so bring him the only 
thing he really cared for — money. Small 
wonder was it either if Katherine Blount her- 
self discovered early an intense longing for 
money, for the wealthy freedom that should at 
all hazards release her from the influence of 
poverty and its attendant curses. 

Leaning back now, with her head against 
the woodwork of the window, she almost swore 
to herself that no love-dreams should come 
between her and her hopes of earthly riches ; 
and, as she so thought with bitter earnestness, 
her reverie was suddenly broken in upon by 
the entrance of a young man of about four-and- 
twenty, who, coming over to the window, sank 
lazily into a chair directly opposite to her. 
For a moment he gazed wonderingly at the 
girFs half-averted sorrowftd face, whereon the 
recent tears had left their silent traces ; after 
which scrutiny he inquired, without any very 
great regard to the selection of his languagi 
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* What's up?' 

' For goodness* sake, why cannot you speak 
proper English ? ' Miss Blount asked pettishly, 
glancing swiftly round from the window as she 
spoke. ' " What's up ? " — now how am I to 
understand what you mean by that, unless ' — 
with a short laugh — * you meant my temper ? 
That is " up " to all intents and purposes, I 
allow you. Did you mean it ? ' 

* No, my dear, I did not,' the young man 
answered calmly ; * I am only anxious to learn 
what it is that has grieved you during my 
absence. Will you tell me ? ' 

' What is the use ? ' Miss Blount inquired, 
still with the sense of injury fiill upon her. 
* You cannot help me, and most probably, if I 
told you my grievance, would only consider me 
silly. All men consider a girl frivolous if she 
happens to wish for a little more than the 
common necessaries of life.' 

' There is an exception to every rule, so 
put me out of that list,' her companion an- 
swered, getting up from his seat and possessing 
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himself of one of the little nervous hands that 
for the past few minutes had been endeavour- 
ing most laudably to work a hole in the hand- 
kerchief they held. * I do not belong to it, as 
I could hardly think you finvolous even if I 
tried, or — or anything else unpleasant, I fancy ; 
so tell me your misfortune, and let me assist 
you if I can.' 

' Well, it is all about the Tauntons' ball,' 
the girl murmured, softened by his evident 
sympathy, and reddening furiously the while, 
but refusing, crimson nevertheless, to remove 
her eyes from his. 'I cannot go because I 
have no dress nice enough, and papa will not 
give me a new one — that is all ; so now confess 
at once that you think me ridiculous, and have 
done with it.' 

' Poor little thing ! ' was all the other said, 
but his eyes wandered out to the glowing 
garden, whither his thoughts followed, running 
riot amongst the Howers, as he concocted all 
sorts of schemes for the express purpose of 
gratifying Katherine's last whim. Of course 
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Ae should hmve m diessy but who would choofie 
it tx hhn, and, when chosen, how should he 
persuade her to accept it? And then he 
wxMidered what colour would be most beaHning 
to the perplexed little beauty at his side ; after 
which he got puzzled, and fell to wondering 
about many other thmgs quite as Quixotic as 
they were agreeable. 

Miss Blount, who was ¥ratdui]^ his coun- 
toiance with furtive anxiety, guessed quite 
conectly all the ideas that were torment- 
ing hhn, and was immensely amused accord- 
ingly. 

'It is of no use, Blackwood,' she said — 
* you cannot help me. Give it up, dear boy, 
and I dare say presently I shall be reconciled 
to my fate; but' — and here the softness 
vanished, the old hard look taking its place — 
' I swear that, if I can avoid it, I will not end 
my days in this kind of pover^ ; I shall many 
riches, or not at alL' 

He dropped her hand hurriedly, almost 
rudely, and turned away. 
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' Money does not always mean happiness,' 
he said. 

*But poverty is always unhappiness,' she 
retorted quickly. 

* Tita/ he reasoned, after a moment's pause 
—she generally went by the name of ' Tita ' — 
short for Titania — with her two most intimate 
friends, on account of her fairy-hke pro- 
portions — ^'Tita, do not place too much de- 
pendence upon riches; they will fail you 
in^ the end, my dearest — ^believe me, they 
will — ^whereas love that never dies, and a bare 
sufficiency, will carry you through all diffi- 
culties.' 

' As, for instance ? ' she asked, half mock- 
ingly. But, whatever his sentiments on the 
subject of that much-discussed topic, ' a suffi- 
ciency,' might be, she was never doomed to 
hear them, as at this juncture the door was 
once more opened slowly, to admit Archibald 
Blount. He advanced in his usual well-bred 
manner until he had reached the table, whereon 
he deposited a piece of crumpled paper. 
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' I have changed my mind, Katharine/ he 
said. * Here is a ten-pound note for you ; so you 
can go to this much-coveted ball, if you wish.* 

- Oli, papa,' exclaimed Miss Blount, relet- 
ting bitterly now all the hasty words and 
thoughts she had been indulging in, ' forgive 
me ! I do not deserve your kindness, I know, 
after what I said to you a few moments ago 5 
but, believe me, I am very grateful to you.* 
Yet still she did not move forward to kiss him^ 
as perhaps a more beloved daughter would 
have done, 

'Do not distress yourself, my dear,' herr 
father replied, with the faintest inflection of 
sarcasm in his voice. ' I am so well accustomed 
to your numerous Uttle tender speeches, that 
they ceased to embarrass me long ere this ; ' 
and so saying he went out, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

' I have wronged him,' Miss Blount said, 
with extreme compunction, when she was 
again alone with her cousin. ' I have wronged 
him greatly both in word and thought ; but 
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that is just like me, is it not — ^so ready to 
judge, so quick to condemn, and never hesi- 
tating a moment to think before I speak ? Ah, 
if I could only change my nature in some 
things, I do believe in the end I might learn to 
be happy ! ' 

' And are you not happy now, Tita ? ' 
Blackwood asked, gazing down with unspeak- 
able tenderness upon the disconsolate little 
person beside him, who, with folded hands and 
moistened eyes, looked blankly out of the 
window ; and as he spoke he took her chin 
between his hands, so turning her face towards 
him. 

' Not as happy as I might be,' she answered, 
glancing back into the face above her own — as 
brave, kindly, and true a face as a woman need 
care to see — ' not as happy as most of the girls 
I know. Do you know, at times I am even 
miserably disconteated with my lot? But 
there — ^it is my portion in this life to have 
trouble, I suppose, so I dare say by-and-bye I 
shall get used to it.' 
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' Katherine/ said Blackwood wistfully, * my 
darling, I cannot bear to hear you talk like 
this. I wish to Heaven I had it in my power 
now to shield you from every grief and pain ; 
but at present what can I do ? Perhaps after- 
wards — ^in time — if you will wait a little—' 

* Hush ! ' Miss " Blount interrupted him 
quickly, eagerly, laying her hand with im- 
conscious vehemence upon his arm, while a 
spasm of intense pain shot across her face. 
*Hush, Blackwood — ^you must not speak to 
me like that ! I will not have it. You are my 
cousin — my brother — the dearest a girl could 
have, but nothing more — never anything more.' 

The expression of Blackwood's eyes 
changed. 

* Do not pretend to make any mistake,' he 
said, almost sternly, unloosing her fingers from 
his arm and holding them firmly between his 
own. 'You know as well as I do that, for 
everything the world contains, I would not be 
your brother. You know also that I will be 
to you all or nothing.' 
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* It must be nothing then/ the girl answered 
very sadly, though firmly, but not daring this 
time to raise her eyes to his ; after which she 
walked away slowly to the door without 
another word. Arrived there, however, she 
lingered — ^woman-like — with the handle in her 
hand, to see if he would not make some answer 
to her last cruel speech ; but she waited in 
vain. 

Blackwood made no reply; and, glancing 
involuntarily towards the window, to where 
the autumn sun was gleaming brightly upon 
his upright figure, she could see that the dark, 
handsome, loyal face was white to the very 
lips. 

Blackwood Craven was Miss Blount's first 
cousin, as far as relationship went, but in real- 
ity he had ever been far more to her than that 
term generally signifies; in her babyhood he 
had been her companion, in her girlhood a 
brother, and ever since she had reached the 
age of seventeen — now three years since — ^her 
steady and constant lover. 
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His father had died when the boy was still 
in his infancy, and the mother, dying some few 
years later, had confided the child on her 
death-bed to her only brother, Archibald 
Blount, together with a few hundred poxmds, 
and an earnest prayer that he would do the 
best he could for her little one. This prayer 
Mr. Blount attended to as carefully as it was in 
his indolent, selfish nature to attend to any- 
thing unconnected with his own personal 
interests, sending his nephew to school, and 
from school to college, with the money 
entrusted to his care, until the lad had finished 
his education, and had come home at last, only 
to fall madly in love with his beautiful cousin. 
Then it is hard to say what would have become 
of the handsome, restless fellow, had not a 
brother of his father's come forward, and 
obtained for him a commission in a line regi- 
ment — B. profession very much suited to the 
young man's own tastes and inclinations. 

This same relative, dying soon after, left 
his nephew two hundred a year- — whereas he 
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might quite as easily have left him two thou- 
sand — ^upon which, and his pay as Ueutenant, 
Blackwood Craven foimd it excessively difficult 
to get through his days and live respectably 
without incurring too numerous habiUties. 

BLis attachment to Katherine Blount was 
the one ruling passion of his life. She was. 
part of his existence. He worshipped the girl 
with bhnd idolatry, pouring out on her a 
generous wealth of love of which she was 
scarcely worthy. In his eyes, however, she 
was perfection, no flaw ever appearing to his 
stricken sight powerful enough to dim the 
faultlessness of his idol, while he ever dreamed 
fondly, unceasingly, of the time when this 
woman, who was to him a very goddess, should 
be his wife. 

His poverty was an insurmountable barrier 
in the present, it was true ; but in time, if she 
would only consent to wait a little — and some* 
thing whispered to him that he was surely 
more to her than all the other men who 
thronged around her and basked in her sweet 
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smiles — ^he would conquer fortune bravely, and 
claim her honourably for his own. So he 
argued ; and not all Katherine's chilling 
speeches or hasty fix)wns could entirely check 
the mad longing of his heart. 

At times indeed the utter hopelessness ot 
his project would strike himself, crumbling to 
atoms all his pleasant castles in the air, when 
he would make up his mind to fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and so escape the 
fascinations of her presence — ^all which inten- 
tions were very wise and laudable so long as 
they lasted, which was precisely until Miss 
Blount's irresistible, piquant, brilliant face 
smiled on him once more, when he would 
again fling to the winds all his settled dreams 
of flight, and, hugging closely the bright decep- 
tive present, refuse to look forward into the 
bitter future. 

Such scenes as that just described had 
become of late very frequent between them — ^a 
warfare in which sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, came off* victorious. To-day indeed 
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the game was in Miss Blount's small hands, 
however it might be to-morrow ; and yet 
somehow, in spite of her triumph, the girl felt 
a certain heavy weight lying coldly upon her 
heart, as she closed the library door and walked 
forward into the hall. 

*What can be the matter with me?' she 
asked herself impatiently, pushing back her 
hair wearily from her forehead. ' Blackwood's 
&ce is haunting me, and I seem to have lost 
all longing for this ball I was so ready to cry 
about not five minutes ago. I want air, I 
suppose, to dispel my fancies, so I shall just 
order my horse and go over to Harry Charteris 
to see if she cannot rouse me from this strange 
depression' — ^having come to which decision, 
she gave her orders to a passing servant, and 
went slowly and listlessly up the stairs to ex- 
change her morning-dress for her habit. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Harriet Charteris was Miss Blount's only 
woman friend and adviser ; and naturally she 
was as unlike Miss Blount both in disposition 
and appearance as it was possible for her to be. 
She was fair, of middle stature, lived about 
three miles from Blount Manor, and was 
possessed of considerable attractions, a hand- 
some house, a husband, two charming sons, 
and as many admirers as any woman need care 
to count; she was 'fast,' she talked a little 
slang, she was adored by her husband, and by 
at least half a dozen of his male acquaint- 
ances, and she flirted a good deal, besides 
all which, as might have been expected, she 

hunted. 

Yes, she actually hunted, not Uke most 
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girls, who go to the meet simply to see the 
homids throw off, and then ride innocently 
home again, but straight over hedges and 
ditches, at the very heels of the men, in the 
most disgracefully masculine manner imagin- 
able. Why, it was only the other day that 
she actually got a fall jumping over a high 
wall, tore her habit to pieces, and had every 
man in the field about her in less than two 
minutes, when, instead of being heartily 
ashamed of herself and going home directly to 
her poor little neglected babes, she must needs 
mount her horse again and come in second at 
the ' finish.' 

Indeed, the feeUng amongst her own sex 
had been strengthening day by day against 
pretty light-hearted Mrs. Charteris ever since 
her husband had first brought her home to his 
handsome residence ; and matters might have 
come to a decisive climax had not the all- 
powerful Duchess of Alwyn been so struck by 
her prowess in the hunting-field as to demand 
an introduction immediately, taking particular 
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cue to be cml to her eter afiervaids both at 
home and abroad. 

I^y Flcaneooe fioflowcd in her mother's 
footsteps, and declared her to be ' of all women 
the most charming^ dont ]noa know; ' while 
the Doke hhnsel^ who was rather a ^rough 
customer/ and devoted to ^plnck' of all 
kinds, gave it as hb own stnclly pdvate opi- 
nicMi that the woman who could take 'that 
last fence' so gallant(^ ^most be a trump, 
sir, begad, and game to no end,' with various 
other reconmiendations to the same eSect, 
more forcible perhaps than elegant. 

This aristocratic interventicMi sli^tly turned 
the tide in Abrs. Charteris's &Tour, as & as 
knowing her went, thou^ it cmly hdghtened 
private hatred and resentment Not that she 
ever did anything to cause this unrelenting 
animosity, beyond dresai^ better and looking 
lovelier and gaining more admiration in a day 
than her neighbours could ever hope to receive 
in their lives ; but then what woman can ever 
forgive any of these three thii^? Certainly 
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Mrs. Charteris's neighbours were unfriendly to 
the last degree, which was perhaps the primary 
cause of the great friendship subsisting between 
her and Katherine Blount. 

Charhe Charteris, her husband, was a con- 
firmed bookworm — a naturalist — and spent 
most of his time in a little ' den ' of his own, 
littered pretty nearly from floor to ceiling with 
dried ferns, wingless insects, obnoxious reptiles, 
and torn tattered parchments. Here he spent 
the greater part of his day, and here his wife 
— ^whose favourite resort it was, and who had 
admission at all hours — seated on the top of 
some of his choicest papers, seemed to shed 
beauty and warmth around the silent pre-occu- 
pied man, to whom she was as a bright sun- 
beam, and who possessed, whole and entire, 
the deep affection of her warm pure heart. 

Such was Katherine Blount's chosen friend ; 
and to Castle Park it was that she wended her 
way, riding slowly and meditatively through 
the green lanes and under the branching trees, 
which shed soft showers of faded leaves upon 
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her head, until she arrived at her destination, 
where she made the slightly disconcerting 
discovery that, in spite of her detennination 
not to do so when leaving, she had thought of 
nothing but Blackwood Craven's dark dejected 
face the entire way. 

* Tita, my dearest, is it really you ? ' cried 
Mrs. Charteris, running merrily down the broad 
stone steps of the entrance to Miss Katherine, 
as the latter flung herself impatiently out of the 
saddle without a moment's warning. 'I am 
so awfully glad to see you. Come in and 
spend the day with me — do. Chariie has just 
got some new insect with forty legs, and wings 
to correspond, so he is lost to me for goodness 
knows how long, and it will be quite charitable 
pf you to take pity on me. But what is the 
matter with you, darling ? Are you vexed 
about anything ? ' 

'No, it is only the heat,' Miss Blount 
declared. ' On the contrary, I have good news. 
Papa — ^after I had abused him heartily in my 
inmost soul for about an hour — relented, and 
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gave me money to buy a new dress for the 
Tauntons' ball ; so I am perhaps just a little 
bit put out, you see, at having vnronged him in 
my thoughts so much.' 

' Nonsense,' cried Harry, leading her visitor 
into an exquisitely-furnished httle boudoir — 
* you don't say so ! Well, I am astonished at his 
amiability, and a wee bit disappointed perhaps, 
as I had ordered a dress for you myself. There I 
You need not get so indignantly crimson — ^you 
are quite independent of my impertinent inter- 
ference now. But tell me when it was your 
father became conscious of his iniquity.' 

^More than an hour ago,' Miss Blount 
answered — 'just after Captain Barrington 
arrived about some partridges for next month's 
shooting. I saw him pass the garden on his 
way to the square field, where papa was.' 

Mrs. Charteris laughed. 

' I don't want to destroy the admiration you 
are cherishing for your father's unprecedented 
conduct,' she said, ' but I almost think I can 
guess what changed his mind. Did you not 
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hear that & Mark Warreniie returned to the 
Hall the evenme bdSmne last? And cannot 
joa fiincy hov eager the Taontons wiU be to 
have him at their ball — and what a deskable 
match the wealthr Baronet will be for Mr. 
Blonnfs beautiful daughter ? Now do not look 
90 savage* Tita — it is horribly unbecoming 
to your style; and do not make up your 
mind — as I see you are doing — ^to revenge 
all this on the poor young man himself. He is 
totally unconscious of the whole concern, you 
know, and you owe him a debt of gratitude, as, 
but for his providential arrival at this particular 
time, you would in all probability never have 
danced at the Tauntons' ball.' 

* If I believed what you said to be really the 
case,' Miss Blount b^an, angrily, * I should — * 

'No; you would not, my dear, depend 
upon it,' interrupted Mrs. Charteris provokingly, 
' as he is one of the nicest fellows I ever met. 
I know him extremely well, you know, having 
been introducei to him last year in Switzerland, 
when he took the greatest fanc^ to me, and 
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travelled about with us afterwards for at least 
two months. I Uked him extremely, and have 
kept up a correspondence with him ever since ; 
besides, he has fourteen thousand a year, and a 
delightful place— quite enough to make Pluto 
himself lovely in these degenerate days — and is 
just the very man for you/ 

* And is old and ugly, I think you forgot to 
add,' Miss Bloimt put in Ipguidly, without the 
faintest suspicion of interest in her voice. 

* No, he isn't,' Harriet answered gaily ; * he 
is everything your fancy could possibly paint him 
— "lovely "as Apollo, but, thank Heaven, by 
no means " divine." And, if you are a very 
good Uttle girl, and play your cards properly, 
I will put in such a telling word for you that 
in the long run he will infallibly be " thine." ' 

' I do think, Harry, that at times you have 
not a particle of sense,' Miss Blount exclaimed, 
amused at the other's absurdity in spite of her- 
self; whereupon the two friends broke into 
merry laughter, and went upstairs together to 
inspect Harry's dress for the coming ball, and 
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decide on the colour most becoming to Kathe- 
rine Blount. 

Having at length, after a somewhat stormy 
debate, arrived at the satisfactory conclusion 
that Miss Blount would make a very pre- 
sentable appearance in white and amber, the 
two began to meditate a descent on Charlie's 
sanctum, for the express purpose of carrying 
off its occupant forcibly to luncheon from 
amongst his beloved beetles, when a horse's 
hoofs ringing on the hard gravel arrested their 
steps. Mrs. Charteris's bed-room, being in the 
front of the house, overlooked a great part of 
the avenue, so„ running hastily to the window 
to ascertain who the new-comer might be, she 
was both startled and delighted to perceive 
that it was no less a person than Sir Mark 
Warrenne himself. 

*Tita,' she cried, 'who do you think it 
is ? The veritable knight we have been dis- 
cussing. How fortunate that he came just now 
— ^you always look so dehcious in your riding 
costume I C!ome down, my dear, at once. I 
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have set my heart upon this match. Tita ' — ^with 
a sudden start — ' what on earth is the matter 
with you, child?' — gazing anxiously at Miss 
Bloimt, who was standing nervously, irresolutely, 
in the centre of the apartment, her cheeks flushed 
and her fine eyes full of tears. A new idea 
struck her friend. * Katherine,' she whispered^ 
' tell me — ^is there anjrthing between you and — 
your cousin ? ' 

'Nonsense,' Katherine answered, almost 
angrily, *how can you talk such utter folly? 
Do you not know that Blackwood and I 
have been brother and sister ever since I can 
remember? Come' — changing her whole 
bearing with a visible effort — *we are only 
wasting valuable time here, when we might be 
^—according to your showing — so much better 
employed ; so take me downstairs, Harry, and in- 
troduce me to your handsome hero.' And as she 
finished speaking she held out her hand to Mrs. 
Charteris with a pretty wilful grace and a sudden 
assumption of good spirits that only partially 
imposed on her quick-witted, watchful friend. 
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However, she made no further remark just 
then, but took the girl's proffered hand fondly 
in her own, and led her downstairs into the 
tasteful, sunny drawing-room, where Sir Mark 
Warrenne was introduced to Katherine Bloimt, 
and where Miss Blount made herself as dis- 
agreeable as she very well could to that ex- 
ceedingly inoffensive young man. 

Mrs. Charteris was provoked beyond mea- 
sure — ^how could Katherine show herself in such 
an unfavourable light? — and set herself with 
laudable perseverance to turn the conversation 
into a more congenial channel, finally suggesting 
luncheon as a last resource. This was always a 
pleasant meal at Castle Park, servants being 
strictly excluded, and a general air of uncon- 
ventionality pervading the whole atmosphere ; 
so Harriet fondly hoped that Katherine might 
thaw if exposed to its influence. 

' I hope you have come home for good this 
time, Sir Mark,' she began presently, smiling in 
her pretty friendly manner at the Baronet. 

* I cannot say whether it will be for good 
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exactly,' he answered pleasantly, ' but I have at 
last made up my mmd to give the old country 
a fair trial. You see, after you left, Mrs. 
Charteris, I found travelling about by myself 
just the slightest degree in the world slow, so I 
threw it up after a few months' longer wander- 
ing. A fellow does feel the want of friends at 
some time or other during his life, I suppose, 
and my turn has come now.' 

' I am afraid, for all that, you will miss the 
warm Italian skies and the beautiful Italian faces 
more than you fancy possible, after a while,' 
Mrs. Charteris went on, ' and we shall be losing 
you again in a few months or so.' 

' I hardly think that,' he answered. * My 
tastes are not altogether so foreign as you seem 
to imagine ; indeed, to please me, I have seen 
more real beauty since my return to the old 
place than ever I saw abroad.' And involun- 
tarily as he spoke, his eyes fell on the exquisite 
downcast face of Miss Blount, who was sturdily 
demolishing her cold fowl in the most pro- 
vokingly practical manner conceivable. 
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'There! What a compliment to our 
dear old England ! ' Harriet exclaimed. ' I feel 
quite proud when I recollect you are just 
fresh from the " Land of Beauty." Tita, will 
you not acknowledge that it was a pretty 
speech?' 

* Very,' Miss Blount replied, with abominable 
coolness, and without deigning to raise her eyes 
— ' quite the prettiest thing I ever heard, and 
so original. But, unfortunately, it has rather 
lost its charm for me, as I am quite tired of 
being told how extremely lovely I am.' 

Mrs. Charteris was aghast. She had never 
seen Katherine in such a wayward mood before, 
and could have shaken her heartily had they 
been alone. But Sir Mark was inexpressibly 
amused at the novelty of her impertinence, and 
laughed. 

* I am not surprised at your being bored on 
that subject,' he said ; ' but I am rather sorry 
too, as I suppose my poor appreciation goes 
for little or nothing r ' 

' For nothing,* the girl answered, with 
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sudden animation, raising her magnificent eyes 
for an instant, and flashing a glance at him that 
puzzled him considerably at the moment and 
for a long time afterwards. 

' Well, I sha'n't waste my sweetness,' he said 
carelessly, ' Mrs. Charteris, shall I give you a 
little more chicken ? ' 

' No, thank you,' Harriet answered cheer- 
fully ; * but you may open the bottle of cham- 
pagne behind you, if you will be so kind, as 
we all seem sinking into the gloomiest spirits.' 

' May I help you. Miss Blount,' Sir Mark 
asked presently, having done as he was desired, 
and gazing down inquiringly into Katherine's 
beautiful but disdainful face — ' that is, without 
any danger of further offending you, I mean ? ' 

* Offending me I ' Miss Blount echoed, with 
well-assumed innocence, a look of perfect aston- 
ishment overspreading her featiures. 'I am 
not offended — how could you think so? As 
you see me now, so I am always — it is my 
natural manner.' 

*0h, indeed! I was fancying otherwise,' 
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Warrenne said, with a slight smile, accepting 
her statement in seemingly perfect good faith, 
* Then I may help you ; ' after which he sat 
down again, and addressed himself exclusively 
to Mrs. Charteris. 

In two or three minutes Katherine rose. 

' I must be going,' she said. ' Papa and 
Blackwood will be wondering what has become 
of me. Good-bye, Harry ; you will drive me 
into Belton to-morrow, will you not ? ' 

' Of course I will,' Mrs. Charteris answered, 
kissing her affectionately. * Good-bye until 
then, and take care of yourself; it is rather 
wild of you, is it not, to ride over here all the 
way without a groom ? ' 

They ^had reached the hall door by this 
time, where Miss Blount's horse stood, held by 
one of the Castle men. 

* Will you allow me to escort you home ? ' 
Sir Mark asked. ' I can take care of you, I 
fancy, and so put Mrs. Charteris's mind at rest 
about your safety.' 

* Thank you,' Katherine answered, placing 
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the tiniest foot he had ever yet seen in the palm 
of his hand, preparatory to mounting, * but I 
could not dream of giving you so much trouble. 
Besides ' — ^ungraciously — * I generally prefer 
riding by myself.' 

* Conclusive,' returned the young man, red- 
dening a little, but gathering up the reins quietly 
and putting them into her hand, while Harriet 
felt almost ready to cry with vexation at the girl's 
wilfiihiess. * But I am sorry for my own sake 
that solitary rides are so much in favour with 
you, as it would have given me great pleasure 
to accompany you so far.' 

Miss Blount relented. After all, it was not 
his fault, and probably he would never even 
want to marry her — ^it was not wronging 
Blackwood in any way to be commonly civil to 
him. So she turned and made amends for her 
rudeness very prettily. 

* If it will really give you any pleasure,' 
she said softly, bestowing a remarkably sweet 
repentant httle smile on him the while, which 
was her method of being ' commonly civil ' to 
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young meD, ' you can come ; but I warn you 
that I am not the most agreeable person in the 
world to ride with.' 

* Thank you,' Sir Mark found himself say- 
ing very gratefully. And so they rode down 
the long avenue of chestnuts together, little 
dreaming of the future that lay before them. 

Three miles is a short ride, taking small 
time to travel, so it was not very long before 
they arrived at the Manor gate, where Warrenne 
drew rein and paused. 

' Will you not come in ? ' Miss Blount asked, 
her manner more friendly than it had been 
hitherto. ' You knew papa long ago, I think, 
when I was away at school, and Blackwood— 
did you know him ? ' 

' Your father and I were very good fiiends,' 
Sir Mark answered. ' I will call to-morrow 
and renew our acquaintance, as I cannot come 
in this evening, thank you ; but " Blackwood " 
I have not the pleasure of knowing — he is your 
brother ? ' 

' No, my cousin,' the girl answered with a 
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certain half-shy embarrassment in her voice 
which she somehow found impossible to 
restrain, and which caused the Baronet to feel a 
most unreasonable pain somewhere about the 
region of the heart — a pain he would have 
scorned to call jealousy, but which nevertheless 
was remarkably hke it. 

* Oh, your cousin ! ' he said simply. ' Good- 
bye, Miss Blount.' But he pressed her hand with 
unusual warmth, and went on his way musing 
vaguely about divers things that in some unac- 
countable manner always merged into a re- 
collection of Katherine Blount's mocking irre- 
sistible face. 

Meanwhile that young lady had cantered 
gaily enough up the gravelled walk, all her old 
spirits quite restored now that the obnoxious 
Baronet was out of her sight, and, having dis- 
mounted and run upstairs to change her dress 
for dinner, had come down again, radiant in 
beauty and white muslin, to encounter her 
cousin in the hall. 

' Where have you been all the day ? ' he 
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inquired lovingly, taking both her hands in the 
old familiar fashion, and looking with true 
warm admiration into her eyes. ' Biding ? ' 

' Yes, riding,' Katherine answered, feeling 
unusually glad to see him, and smiling brightly 
up into his face. ' I went over to see Harry 
and tell her all about this ball aflfair, you know.' 

* Yes, I know,' he said, still retaining her 
hands, as though loth to part with them, * and 
— did you hear that Sir Mark Warrenne has 
returned to the Hall ? ' 

' Yes/ a vivid unwished-for blush crimsoning 
her cheeks. ' I met him to-day at Harriet's.' 

' Did you ? ' Blackwood said with sudden 
bitterness, as he marked the conscious flushing 
of her face ; and he dropped the little chngirig 
fingers hurriedly, as though their kindly touch 
had burned him. 
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CHAITEE III. 

The Tauntons' ball was as great a success as 
anybody could possibly have wished ; as indeed 
most balls in the country are, so little formality 
is mixed up with the amusement, so much real 
enjoyment mingled with the outward fun. Miss 
Blount, in her gleaming white and amber, 
looked ' every inch ' a fairy queen, or any- 
thing else unusually lovely, all the night — 
at least so thought Sir Mark Warrenne, to whom 
she appeared on that particular evening and 
ever afterwards the * darlingest ' girl in all the 
world. He fell in love with her hopelessly, 
irretrievably, as entirely as even Harriet 
Charteris could have wished, and was per- 
petually bringing over flowers, and sending up 
to London for books and music, all to make 

VOL. I. s 
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excuses for his incessant visits to the old Manor- 
After a few ineffectual struggles to maintain her 
former stiff demeanour, Miss Blount succumbed, 
and treated him with that strange insidious 
mixture of womanly gentleness and childish 
petulance so dangerously sweet to all those who 
were unlucky enough to enrol themselves under 
her banner. 

Archibald Blount was more than satisfied 
with the state of things ; affairs seemed im- 
proving, and brighter days loomed in the misty 
future. Already he saw visions and dreamed 
dreams of the time to come when his pockets 
should be once more amply filled, and the old 
place renovated from garret to basement. He 
thought with exultant glee of the brilliant pros- • 
pect in store for him, when, thanks to his 
daughter's wealth, he would be for the remainder 
of his days far beyond the reach of that dread 
nightmare. Debt, and enabled to compass many 
things necessary to his own individual comfort, 
now utterly unattainable. So he calculated ; 
and meantime Sir Mark, with the nervous 
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timidity of a blushing school-boy— despite his 
twenty-seven years — was wondering when he 
should dare to lay his fourteen thousand a year 
at Miss Blount's diminutive feet, while Black- 
wood Craven, in the background of the picture, 
was quietly eating his heart away in silent 
bitter hopelessness. 

One morning early, about eleven o'clock. 
Sir Mark Warrenne called at the Manor, and 
found Miss Blount in the smaller flower-garden 
overlooked by the drawing-room windows. 
Grossing the lawn and vaulting the wire parti- 
tion that separated the parterre where she was 
standing from the outer grass, he came up to her, 
and held out his hand. 

* Good-morning,' he said. 

' Good-morning,' returned Katherine politely, 
returning his smile sweetly, and giving him her 
hand with much friendliness. ' You are deter- 
mined we shall not call you lazy. Have you 
had your breakfast ? ' 

* Hours ago. I have forgotten all about it. 
What ! Would you have me lie in bed with 

8 2 
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the merry sun so high in the heavens ? I am 
not such a sluggard as that/ 

*I apologise/ said Katherine, with mock 
humiUty : ' yet still I plead guilty to a feeling of 
intense curiosity. You must not think me rude 
or imagine yourself unwelcome — ^but what has 
brought you here at this hour ? ' 

* An overpowering desire to see you again * — 
with a laugh that completely banished all suspicion 
of love-making — * and — the fact is, I am going 

fishing — ^my rod is at the house. Will you come ? 
*You take my breath away. Let me 
consider/ 

* You said a few days since you rather liked 
the sport, because it was an idle one and 
entailed little exertion. You see I do not 
forget your smallest remarks. Pray do not 
look so supercihously at my clothes — ^you make 
me feel uncomfortable. I suppose I ought to 
make excuses for my toilet ; but, if my costume 
is aged, my heart at least is young, as they say 
at the Adelphi.' 

' I assure you,' returned Katherine, laughing 
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and blushing prettily, ' I was not thinking 
about your clothes at all — ^I * 

' I am certain you were,' he said ; * your 
face betrays you. I own myself I don't 
exactly admire fishing-boots. About six years 
ago I used to affect the most ravishing attire 
when going on these excursions — used to get 
myself up ^* regardless of expense," and lookM 
upon my tailor as the most talented man of 
my acquaintance. But time cures all things, 
and you see me now a sadder but a wiser man. 
Besides, I have captured so many unwary fish 
in this coat that I have quite a superstition about 
it. But you do not answer. Will you come ? 
Do come. Miss Blount, and I will let you have all 
the fish — there ! You cannot refuse so noble 
an offer.' 

* I could,' declared Katherine, * if I tried.' 

' Then don't try.' 

' By-the-bye ' — laughing — * if you had said 
nothing about your shabbiness, I should never 
have found it out, and might have imagined 
your coat firesh fi:'om Poole.' 
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' Your imagination must be your strong 
point. Never mind — ^I made you blush in the 
first instance, and that compensates me. When 

you blush you look very Come, I am 

eager to be at the " silvery trout." ' 

' One word before I decide. Are you going 
to use flies or — worms ? * 

' If I say the latter ? ' 

* Then I shall say " No." ' 

* And if I say the former ? ' 
' Then I shall say " Yes." ' 

'The "Ayes" have it,' Sir Mark cried 
triumphantly. * I am using flies, and nothing 
else. Now you have no excuse but to come.' 

' The only drawback,* said Katherine, still 
hesitating, ' is my gown ' — casting a doubtful 
glance at her white dress. ' Can I go like 
this?' 

* Oh, no, not like that — ^you would utterly 
ruin your finery for ever ! Put on something 
dark, and you will be all right.' 

' And supposing I haven't it ? ' 

* A thought so horrible would never suggest 
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itself. Now hurry — the morning is taking to 
itself wings and flying away.' 

Katherine ran into the house, threw aside 
the dress she wore, equipped herself in one 
more suitable, all in a wonderfully short space 
of time, and ran down the stairs again to find 
him waiting for her in the hall. 

' Am I arrayed to your satisfaction ? ' she 
asked gaily, placing her hands behind her back 
and trying to look like a naughty child going 
through its morning task. 

' No— more to my discomfiture,' replied 
he, with rather more fondness in his tone than 
he had hitherto allowed himself. 

Katherine made no reply, but, colouring 
faintly, followed him out into the warm, sweet- 
sCented autumn air. 

Through the grass they went, at first 
silently, then with small attempts at conversation 
which increased and strengthened after a while. 

' You and your cousin are very intimate — 
quite like brother and sister,' said Sir Mark pre- 
sently, apropos of nothing that had gone before. 
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* Quite,' assented Katherine concisely, who 
hardly cared to carry on the conversation. 

' It must be very pleasant for you to have 
him with you — this place is so dull/ 

* I do not find it so.' 

' No ? But what is there to do ? ' 
'Trout-fishing, for instance,' suggested 
Katherine archly. 

* So there is. Do you — ever go fishing with 
your cousin ? ' 

' I haven't been lately. Long ago, when 
we were children, I used to go with him/ 

* He is very handsome.' 

*Ishe?' 

*Yes; don't you think so?' — ^glancing at 
her searchingly. 

* I am so accustomed to his face, you see,* 
repUed Katherine, with assumed indifierence, 
though she knew t^r face had crimsoned 
vividly, to her great disgust. * But where are 
we going.? Have you decided on any par- 
ticular spot ? ' 

' The mill-stream is a capital place for trout* 
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There is a little pool there that swarms with fish 
— do you know it ? — high up, rather near the 
mill itself/ 

' Just below the sluice ? ' asked Katherine. 

'Exactly. I believe you are a cleverer 
hand at fishing than I am myself. See, there 
is the old mill ; how pretty it looks with its ivy- 
covered walls ! When I was a boy, this was 
my favourite haunt.' 

' How romantic ! To make the story com- 
plete, there should be a miller's daughter for you 
to fall in love with, and sacrifice your all to marry. * 

* I do not think I should fancy a miller's 
daughter — a " 6r^ac?-and-butter miss" in dread- 
ful earnest. She would be so overgrown and so 
unmistakably healthy in appearance. Besides, I 
have my ideal formed — it is too late for me to 
think of changing.' 

' You are sincere ? ' 

' Fatally so, for my own happiness.' 

' And your ideal ? Describe her to me.' 

' Your looking-glass would give you a very 
fairdescription,'repKedhe,withoutlookingather. 
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She frowned slightly, and then dismissed her 
anger as unfounded. After all. many a man 
had paid her compliments ; why should she 
resent this one in particular ? 

' Here is the spot you mean,' she said quietly, 
pointing to a broad dark pool, which seemed 
almost a resting-place in the centre of the 
stream. There had been a good deal of rain 
for the past few days, and the river was much 
swollen. Here and there it rose above its banks. 

About a yard distant from the edge of the 
meadow on which they stood, where Warrenne 
set vigorously to work to prepare his rod and 
choose his choicest fly, a large stone rose high 
in the stream, and, being flat, formed a secure 
standing-place. 

' I think,' said Katherine pointing to it, ' if 
I stood there, I could see you better, and be 
nearer to you.' 

' That would be an advantage to me,' he 
remarked calmly, without removing his eyes 
from his fly-book ; ' in a minute or two I will 
put you there.' 
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'If you jump on to it, and give me your 
hand, I can spring there easily/ said she. 

' I doubt it — it is farther than you think. 
Better let me carry you across ; my boots — 
that you so admired a while ago — will prevent 
my getting the least wet.' 

* No, I need not give you all that trouble. I 
can manage so much, I fancy ; you forget I am 
not a town-bred young lady, unequal to any 
exertion.' 

' It would not give me any trouble,' he said 
—'on the contrary, it would be a pleasure. 
And, if you were to jump short and get wet, I 
should never forgive myself. Besides, think of 
the dreadful scolding I should receive from 
Mr. Blount.' 

'I don't think you would,' remarked 
Katherine dryly. ' Come, how long you are 
arranging your flies ! I shall think you a mere 
tyro in the art if you do not hurry.' 

' When you speak to me in that tone you 
make me tremble, and all my skilful knots come 
undone. Now I believe I am ready at last.' 
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' Then help me over,* she exclaimed. 

' You won't let me carry you then ? * — 
persuasively. 

'No, thank you. I would not let you 
imagine me so helpless.' 

' The risk be on your own head ! ' cried he ; 
and, springing to the rocky stone in question, 
he stretched out his hand to her. 

It was a considerable distance, but Miss 
Blount cleared it successfully, and landed high 
and dry beside him. 

' Now go back to the bank, and try your 
luck,' she said. 

' Is one ever lucky when overlooked by a 
woman ? ' asked Warrenne ruefully. * I feel as 
if the eyes of Europe were upon me, and know 
I shall sink for ever in your estimation as a 
distinguished pupil of Izaak Walton.' 

' Don't be shy,' said Katherine, * or 
frightened. I promise I won't upbraid, even 
though we return home empty-handed. Indeed, 
I think I would rather the poor pretty little 
things should escape.' 
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' I knew a man who went out nine times 
with two girls of his acquaintance, fishing — 
very pretty girls they were too — and not one 
fish did he catch during the entire time. On 
the tenth day he went alone, and caught three 
dozen ; and of course they didn't beheve it, 
and said he bought them. They used to chafi* 
him awfully about it, and tell every one in an 
innocent way that they adored going fishing 
with Captain Browne, because he never hurt 
their feelings by killing anything. If I am 
equally unfortunate to-day, you must promise 
not to laugh at me. If you do, I will never 
forgive you.' 

* I wiU make no rash promises. When the 
ninth day comes, I shall decidfe on my conduct.' 

' Do you mean that you will come fishing 
with me for nine days ? If I thought that, I 
fancy I should order a new suit. I am not 
sure, but I think I should.' 

'I would not encoiu:*age extravagance for 
the world. But I don't mind going fishing 
with you now and then.' She had to call out 
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to him pretty loudly now, as he had deserted 
his first position, and had gone farther down 
the stream to try his luck elsewhere. 

The sluice of the mill-stream had grown 
old and rotten. It had been trembling to its 
faU for some time past. The heavy rains of 
the previous day had given the finishing touch, 
and with a sudden crash, a dull rattUng, it gave 
way, and down came the water with a rush. 
Onward it came to where Katherine stood, 
half-frightened, yet hardly understanding — not 
the danger, certainly, because there was little, 
but — ^the discomfort of her position, until the 
water, covering the stone and rising to her 
feet, showed it to her. 

' Sir Mark ! ' she cried eagerly. 

He had followed his line down the stream, 
and was unconscious of her situation. 

* Sir Mark ! ' she cried again, this time more 
loudly; and, looking up, he saw what had 
happened, and ran to her assistance. The 
water had overflowed the banks on either ^de, 
and the jump that had been so happily per- 
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formed a few minutes since was now totally 
impracticable. 

' After all, I shall have to carry you over 
this time,' he could not resist saying, though 
troubled that the mishap should have befallen 
her. 

* But you cannot come in,' cried Katherine 
in dismay ; ' you will be wet up to your waist, 
and ' 

* What matter?' said he valiantly, taking off 
his coat. 

' But indeed, Sir Mark, I cannot allow it. 
If you go to the mill, the old man will send 
some one to my relief.' 

* And in the meantime you will stay there 
catching your death of cold ? You must think 
me either very delicate or very chicken-hearted 
to allow that,' said Sir Mark, who had already 
entered the water, and was wading towards 
her. 

The water near the stone rose high — quite 
as high as she had predicted. As he reached 
her, he took her in his arms. 
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* Tuck your dress well round you,' he said, 
' or it will get into the water, and don't stir, 
and I will take you safely. Now, supposing 
you were the miller's daughter, what an in- 
finitely more diflScult task this would be than it 
is at present ! How light you are ! ' 

' Do you say that with a view to self- 
support?' asked Katherine, unable to resist 
laughing at the absurdity of the whole afiair. 

* No, indeed. I should not mind carrying 
you so — for ever.' 

'I should mind it very much,' retorted 
Katherine. And then the dry ground was 
reached, and she was gently placed upon it. 

'Your poor little feet,' said Sir Mark, 
regarding the wet boots that covered her tiny 
feet with much compassion, ' what can I do for 
them ? ' 

' Oh, look at yourself ! ' cried Katherine. 
' You are dripping ! You will certainly catch 
your death of cold. Do not think of me — ^I 
am comparatively comfortable, compared with 
you. Think orly of yourself.' 
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* I could not do that, Katherine/ asserted 
the youDg man, feeling he would gladly go in 
again, even up to his chin, if by so doing he 
could earn permission to kiss the exquisite 
pitying face raised so tenderly to his. ' No ; 
the question is — shall we make for the mill, or 
run home ? ' 

* Eun home,' said Katherine ; * it is not so 
very far, and I do not think the miller's Simday 
clothes would be becoming to either you or 
me.' 

Whereupon they started, and ran for a 
considerable way through the meadows, scarcely 
heeding their wet garments, so blithely danced 
the blood in their young veins. 

* I don't think you will come fishing with 
me again,' said Sir Mark, when they stopped to 
recover breath. 'When we started this 
morning, you little thought there was such a 
treat in store for you.' 

'And where are my trout? ' asked Katherine, 
with a comical smile. 

'Did I not say I should catch none?' 
VOL. I. T 
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retorted he, with a shrug. *But you must 
admit it was accident, not want of skill, that 
came between me and fortune to-day/ 

' There is always something. If that sluice 
had never given way, I believe you would have 
the same story to tell.* 

' I scorn your insinuations,' said he ; ' but 
here we are at the house. Now run upstairis 
directly and change your things, while I beg 
pardon and the use of his wardrobe from Mr. 
Blount.' 

At the Manor they always dined early — 
that is, about five o'clock ; after which, be- 
tween eight and nine, there was regularly laid 
out a certain meal called ' tea ' — the most 
dehghtfully unceremonious, agreeable meal any 
one could possibly conceive. All formality 
was expressly forbidden, everybody took care 
of himself, and tea and coffee, fruit, cold meat, 
and steaming tea-cakes were blended together 
in the happiest confusion. During the summer 
months it was well known throughout the 
neighbourhood that at this particular hour the 
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Blounts were more pleased than at any other 
time to see their visitors, and many were the 
merry meetings that took place at the old 
Manor while the warm weather lasted. 

Sir Mark, being only too glad of any oppor- 
tunity that brought him to Miss Blount's side, 
was in the habit of coming over at least four 
nights in every week from Warrenne Hall to 
receive a cup of coffee, and watch Katherine's 
delicate hands as they moved merrily here and 
there amongst the gilded china. This summer 
had been remarkably wet and cold — ^so much 
so that the following season, as though ashamed 
of its comrade's churlishness, had shone out 
with unusual splendour; and, though it was 
now the middle of September, the weather was 
so warm and bright and sunny that one could 
easily imagine July to have gone astray from 
its natural place, and turned up again in the 
heart of brown-tinged autumn. 

Warrenne — ^who had arrived at that im- 
satisfactory stage of his love-affair when a man 
feels restless and generally uneasy if debarred 
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from a sight of his divinity for a whole day — 
had strolled over this evening from his own 
place, a walk of about two miles and a half 
through the surrounding woods and inter- 
mediate fields, to see Miss Blount. At her 
garden gate he met her just setting out for a 
distant paddock to criticise a certain colt, which 
she fondly hoped might prove ' after her own 
heart.' 

Now Katherine was at all times slightly 
peculiar in the point of dress — a peculiarity 
that at intervals might almost be called odd, 
not to say fantastical ; and to-night, about an 
hour before Sir Mark's arrival, feeling tired and 
listless with nothing to do — ^Blackwood having 
gone out after dinner to a neighbouring farm 
upon some business of his uncle's — she had 
gone upstairs to an old lumber room, when, 
poking here and there in a vague, unthinking 
manner, she had come suddenly upon a rich 
black satin dress of her mother's — fresh and 
good certainly, but extremely old-fashioned — 
which had at once taken her girlish fancy. 
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She tried it on ; it fitted to perfection, almost 
as though it had been made expressly for her, 
and, having been originally intended for full 
dress, leaving the arms and neck quite bare, 
seemed the very thing for such a warm, ener- 
vating evening as the present. 

She would go downstairs and see what 
Blackwood would say to her when he returned, 
and, passing through the garden, she stopped to 
decorate her hair and neck and belt with 
some pieces of brilliant scarlet geranium, coming 
directly, almost immediately afterwards, upon 
Sir Mark Warrenne in all her new-found 
bravery. 

For a moment the young man was silent, 
and could do nothing but stare at her, so 
beautiful a vision did she appear to him just 
then, with her gleaming white neck and arms, 
and delicate laughing face. No matter how old 
the dress might be, no matter how ancient and 
out of date, it suited her ; its very antiquity only 
serving to show her oflf more clearly in the 
mellow, softening twilight, as one of the very 
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daintiest, sweetest, fairest creatures that ever 
adorned this earth. His fixed gaze brought a 
faint blush to her soft cheeks ; she came hur- 
riedly forward and held out her hand. 

' It is you,' she said simply, but in a tone of 
unmistakable welcome. He took her hand and 
held it fast, but still made no answer, being 
fully occupied in trying to account for the 
alteration in her appearance. Presently, having 
submitted to his scrutiny very quietly for a few 
moments, she spoke again, half coquettishly, 
half confusedly this time. 

' Have you nothing to say to me ? ' 

' Yes, I have plenty,' Warrenne answered, 
still puzzled, but drawing himself up as though 
to shake off, or at least loosen, the spell that 
was closing round him, ' but somehow to-night 
you are a little different, I fancy — ^you are 
changed. Oh' — with a relieved look and a 
feeling of inspiration — ' you liave a new dress 
on, have you not ? ' 

* No, I haven't,' Katherine .exclaimed, with 
a merry, ringing laugh ; * it is as old as the hills, 
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and has, I am afraid, frightened you. Am I 
looking very hideous then, or what is it that 
you stare at me so strangely? Why, I thought' 
— ^moving a few yards away from him, and 
glancing back over her shoulder with inde- 
scribable grace at the long trailing skirt behind 
her — * I fancied that, in spite of my smallness, 
I was boking the very personification of 
dignity/ 

'You are looking only too lovely,' War- 
renne told her, coming over to her side, and 
speaking :n a tone of such warm, undeniable 
admiratioi that the girl could scarcely fail to 
feel pleased; while at the same moment an 
intense m^d longing arose in his heart to catch 
her in his arms — an extremely foolish, not to 
say repreiensible proceeding, which he re- 
frained fr)m putting into execution. 'You 
were goinj for a walk. Miss Blount,' he said 
presently. ' May I come with you ? ' 

' I am going down to the off-paddock to see 
the new cdt,' she answered, ' and you may come 
with me f you like/ After which gracious 
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permission on the part of the majestic little lady, 
they sauntered along together through the soft 
velvety grass. 

On one side of them rose a tall quick-set 
hedge, which effectually shielded from their 
view a narrow gravelled path that vound its 
secluded way directly to the house, and from 
which, about a hundred yards fartho: on, one 
had access by a rustic stile in a breich in the 
hedge into the field where they low were. 
When they had come to within about fifty paces 
of this stile, Miss Blount stopped sufienly, and 
glanced up at her companion wiih a half- 
amused smile. 

' What is it ?' he asked. 

* My shoe,' she answered ; * it hai come im- 
done — the string is loose ; and if I ;o another 
step it will certainly come off altogetier.' 

* Let me fasten it for you,' Sir Mark pro- 
posed gravely ; and Miss Blount hiving mur- 
mured that he was ' very good,' h^ forthwith 
went down on his knees and took her beautiful 
little foot almost reverently in his hmd. 
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It SO happened that just at this moment, as 
ill-luck would have it, Blackwood Craven was 
returning by the small gravelled walk from 
seeing after his uncle's business, and as he 
stepped on to the stile, preparatorily to entering 
the field, with the fond hope in his heart, poor 
fellow ! that he should somewhere near the 
garden meet his cousin Katherine, the following 
tableau met his eyes. 

Sir Mark Warrenne was kneeling on the 
grass, his fair handsome head bent over Miss 
Blount's foot as it rested on his knee, while she 
was steadying herself comfortably by leaning 
her hand on the stooping Baronet's shoulder. 
The shoe took a very long — in fact, a remarkably 
long — time to fasten; either Sir Mark was 
unused to such tasks — as most probably he was 
— ^and therefore was awkward in accompUshing 
it, or else he found his occupation the most 
agreeable he had ever undertaken, and wished 
to linger over it. Who shall decide ? 

Certain it is, however, that two whole 
minutes elapsed before it was considered safe 
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for Miss Blount to place her foot upon the 
ground once more ; and, when at length it was 
pronounced ready, Sir Mark, as though unwill- 
ing to part with it without rendering it hojnage, 
bent down and pressed his lips most fervently 
to the dainty stocking that covered the high- 
arched instep. 

Miss Blount first frowned at this little act on 
the young man's part, after which she smiled 
and murmured a demure httle ' Thank you ! ' 
and then Blackwood Craven, with a groan that 
was half a curse, dropped down from the stile 
— whereon he had been sitting quite unobserved 
by the other two — and advanced rapidly to 
meet them. The passionate pride of his nature 
stood him in good stead here, blanching his 
whole face certainly, but leaving his smile as 
unembarrassed and pleasant as usual. 

' Good evening, Warrenne,' he said care- 
lessly, holding out his hand. ' I fancied some- 
how all day that you would be down this 
evening. I want to speak to you by-and-bye 
about that pointer of yours. Going to see " the 
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Duke," Katherine ? I hurried back as quickly 
as I could to accompany you, but now you have 
Sir Mark it doesn't matter ; and it happens very 
well, as I have some letters to write. But ' — 
with a smile — * do not be longer than you can 
help, dear, as I want my coffee badly, and, 
besides, the dew is beginning to fall heavily/ 
With which little brotherly speech, and a part- 
ing kindly touch upon her shoulder, lie went on 
his way, to all outward seeming perfectly com- 
posed. 

Perhaps he imposed upon Sir Mark — ^future 
events proved that he did, more or less — but on 
his cousin he certainly did not. She had known 
him too long not to understand by this time 
what alone could whiten his brave, handsome 
face, or cause the hand that rested on her arm 
when passing to bum with such a dry, throb- 
bing heat. 

In a moment her whole mood changed ; she 
could no longer chatter and laugh with the man 
beside her ; Blackwood's face interposed, and 
seemed to forbid it ; she felt cold and 
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chilled, and wickedly inclined towards the 
world in general. She hated Sir Mark, simply 
because he had offered most kindly to tie her 
shoe, and she could find nothing else against 
him just then ; she hated the innocent colt that 
had been the primary cause of all this mischief ; 
she hated herself, in that she had allowed War- 
renne to hold her foot for even one moment in 
his hand, and to kiss it — pah! how hateful 
seemed now the thing that had appeared so 
harmless a few minutes before ! — and she hated 
Blackwood, because — ah, no ! not Blackwood, 
above all people. Heaven alone knew how 
little hatred she cherished in her heart for 
him. 

' What are you thinking of ? ' her companion 
asked presently, beginning to wonder at the 
protracted silence. 

' Of many things,' she answered vaguely, 
not to say unpleasantly. But Sir Mark, being 
perfectly unsuspicious of having offended her 
in any w^ay, detected no warning in her voice, 
and went on unwittingly to his imdoing. 
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'Tell me one of them, Tita/ he said 
tenderly, so compromising himself as absolutely 
as mortal man could do so. 

* Tita ' was her pet name, given to her by 
Blackwood, and one of her own choosing ; it 
was used by him always, no * outsiders ' being 
ever permitted to address her by this sobriquet, 
Harry Charteris alone excepted, she indeed 
being deemed worthy to share with him the 
right of using this title. To hear Sir Mark, 
therefore, who was a comparative stranger, and 
who besides had been the cause of all that 
heart-burning a moment ago, using it now, 
stung her to the quick. She turned upon him 
instantly, imperiously. 

'Do not address me in that manner,' she 
said. ' Who gave you permission to call me 
" Tita " ? Not I, certainly ! Never dare to do 
it again/ 

' I beg your pardon,' Warrenne replied, just 
a little haughtily, feeling and looking consider- 
ably astonished at this outbreak, as well he 
might. *I had no idea you would have any 
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objection. Will you tell me what I may call 
you then — " Katherine ? " ' 

'I think perhaps "Miss Blount" will be 
best/ she answered, with extreme hauteur^ born 
either of her ruffled temper or the new-found 
satin train that rustled majestically behind her. 

After this agreeable finish to their conversa- 
tion, the remainder of their walk was decidedly 
the reverse of pleasant, being passed in utter 
silence ; and it was not until they were safely 
seated at the tea-table that Katherine once more 
recovered her usual spirits. Having succeeded 
in making Sir Mark quite as miserable as a man 
could well be, she changed her tactics most 
unexpectedly, and raised him in a short time to 
a far higher realm of bhss than he had ever yet 
dreamt of; so that when tea was finished, and 
they all broke up to go their different ways, 
Warrenne followed Miss Blount through the 
pretty comfortable drawing-room into an adjoin- 
ing old-world apartment — empty, waxed, and 
wainscoted — until they found themselves alone 
in the embrasure of a large oak-panelled win- 
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(low, that opened casement fashion, and through 
which the white ghmmering moon shone down 
upon their faces. 

The hour and situation were * sentimental,' 
to say the least of it, and Katherine, leaning 
back in her favourite attitude against the 
shutter, with soft silver moonbeams lighting up 
her black dress and fair warm lovehness, looked 
almost unearthly in her extreme beauty. 

'Katherine,' said Sir Mark, in a low im- 
passioned tone, and without a word of preface, 
' I love you. Will you marry me ? ' 

Miss Bloimt, not dreaming that for the next 
few months at least he would come to the last 
scene in his drama, was astonished ; she raised 
her eyes, and gazed with mute bewilderment 
upon her latest lover, but answer she found 
none. 

'Darling,' Warrenne went on, possessing 
himself of both her hands and speaking quickly, 
vehemently, 'it is soon, I know, to teU you 
this ; but I love you, and waiting years could 
not increase my love. I hold you in my heart 
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as I never yet held any woman — ^for I place 
my whole future happiness humbly at your 
feet. Will you not speak to me, Katherine, 
and hold out to me some hope ? ' 

Miss Blount withdrew her hands, and sat 
down on the deep old-fashioned window-seat ; 
it seemed very hard to her just then, to tell 
this man who looked so terribly in earnest that 
he could never be anything more to her than a 
mere friend. 

' I am sorry,' she began faintly, but he 
interrupted her hurriedly. 

'Do not begin like that!' he implored. 
'Do not answer me now at all, Katherine, 
but take a little time to think, before you 
decide on telling me what must render my 
entire life either intensely happy or unspeak- 
ably bitter. Take until to-morrow ; and pro- 
mise me that you will not condenm me hastily, 
but will for one night at least reflect on what 
I have said.' 

Archibald Blount was coming slowly towards 
them through the long room, on which the 
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darkness seemed to Mark Warrenae to have 
fallen heavily, and the girl had only just time 
to whisper, * I promise you,' when he came 
up to them. 

'What! Going so soon. Sir Mark?' he 
exclaimed, with his pleasant, well-bred smile. 
' Have I frightened you away ? Well, good 
night ; you have a charming evening for your 
walk ; ' and he shook the young man heartily 
by the hand, while he formed in the same 
moment, at a glance, a pretty accurate estimate 
of how matters stood. 

'Katherine,' he said, when Sir Mark was 
fairly gone, *will you come into my study 
before you go to bed, and copy out a business 
letter for me ? I am so sick of writing myself.' 

'I will be with you in one instant,' Miss 
Blount answered, as he turned to seek his 
private apartment again, whither she followed 
him shortly afterwards, only pausing to say a 
passing word to Blackwood as she encountered 
him in the hall. 

'Where are you off to, Tita?' he asked 
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kindly, stopping the little black-robed figure as 
it was flitting past him. 

'To copy a letter for papa. And you 
kre going, I suppose, to smoke a last cigar ? 
Well, in that case, I will bid you good-night 
now, Blackwood, as I daresay I shall not see 
you again.' 

' Good-night, my love,' he answered very 
sadly, holding her hands fest for a moment, as 
though undecided as to whether or not he 
would ask her a question that lay very close to 
his heart to-night ; but after an instant's reflec- 
tion he resolved to be silent, and, dropping her 
hands suddenly, went on his way with a quick, 
impatient sigh. 

* I will be true to him,' the girl murmured 
with loving earnestness to herself, as she went 
into the study and sat down to write out the 
letter Archibald Blount laid before her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It certainly did strike Katherine, while 
occupied upon it, that the business matter 
contained in the sheet before her was by no 
means worth the trouble of copying ; but she 
went on steadily with her task nevertheless, 
until she had reached the end and signed the 
name, when her father suddenly broke in upon 
the silence by saying— 

' Did Sir Mark Warrenne propose for you 
this evening, Katherine ? ' 

' Yes,' she answered, raising her eyes and 
wondering what was coming next 

' And you — what did you say ? ' Archibald 
asked, gently as ever, although it was with 
diflSculty he restrained the nervous trembling 
of his voice, as he remembered the young man's 

v2 
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hasty departure and his daughter's well-known 
impulsiveness. Good Heavens! Could it be 
possible that she had been mad enough to 
refuse him ? 

*He asked me to wait until to-morrow 
before I gave him a decided answer/ the girl 
replied in a low, clear tone ; * so of course I 
said I would ; but when to-morrow does come 
I shaU certainly refiise him.' 

*Ju3t so/ Mr. Blount said quietly, almost 

dreamily. Yet a heavy load seemed lifted from 

his heart, and he roused himself to breathe 

more freely, and to put into execution a little 

plot he had been cherishing whereby to change 

the current of his daughter's intentions; but 

first he would try what argument could do. 

* Of course, that is quite your own affair, and I 

dare say you have your reasons,' he went on in 

the careless, uninterested tones in which one 

might address an utter stranger, when seeing 

him going wilfully and blindly on the road to 

destruction — * quite your own look-out from 

beginning to end ; but why you have taken it 
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into your usually clear head to refuse Sir Mark 
Warrenne I cannot conceive. He is well-bred, 
handsome, and as honourable a young fellow as 
one could meet with, besides being extremely 
well off, and indeed in every respect a most 
suitable match for your beauty. What is your 
reason ? ' 

' I do not love him,' Katherine declared de- 
cisively, knitting her brows and looking straight 
before her. 

* You do not — what ? ' Archibald asked in a 
tone of mingled incredulity and wonder, almost 
comical in its perfect astonishment, that to a 
mere looker-on must have appeared infinitely 
amusing. In truth, he was as intensely amused 
himself as it was in his nature to be. That 
anybody should allow such a secondary con- 
sideration as love to interfere with the possession 
of fourteen thousand a year seemed to Archibald 
Blount about as comical an idea as he had ever 
heard. 

* I do not love him,' his daughter repeated, 
if possible more firmly this time, still with a 
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frown on her feir forehead and the same steady 
look into space. 

' Now is my time/ thought her companion, 
changing his position as well as his tactics, and 
facing her with a look upon his face she had 
never before beheld there. 

' Katherine/ he began very earnestly, * I 
had hoped there would never have been any 
necessity for my telling you what I am now 
about to disclose; but, seeing that you are 
wilfully, and for no earthly reason, about to 
throw away a chance that Providence alone 
could have sent you just now, I think it only 
my duty to tell you the fact that, unless within 
three months I get some help, this house with 
all it contains will be sold above my head, 
leaving you and me beggars upon the face of 
the earth.' 

' Eapa ! * Miss Blount ejaculated faintly, 
every particle of blood receding from her 
face. 

Her father had risen from his seat at the 
conclusion of his speech, and was now pacing 
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rapidly up and down the polifihed boards of 
the library, seemingly in deep agitation. And 
without doubt he was agitated — more so than 
even he himself could have conceived possible 
at the beginning of the conversation — though 
from a very different cause from that which he 
had described to Miss Blount 

The old Manor was as secure over his head 
now as it had been at any time for the last ten 
years, which certainly was not saying much for 
it, Archibald being quite unable to remember 
the time when he had been free from debt; 
but the idea of this girl, for the sake of a 
mere whim, allowing fourteen thousand a year 
to slip through her fiogers, made his very blood 
run cold. 

* You alone could have saved me,' he went 
on, heedless of her faint interruption ; * with the 
knowledge of your husband's wealth, my credi- 
tors would have become less importunate. I 
should have gained time ; and Sir Mark, I have 
no doubt, could have given me some necessary 
assistance. But, if you cannot say " Yes " to 
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the truest gentleman I know, of course there is 
little more to be said. It is a subject upon 
which I should not dream of coercing you, but 
for your own sake, if not for mine, reflect 
before it proves too late. If I sink, you must 
of necessity sink with me, as we both sail in 
the same boat ; but for me it makes less differ- 
ence, my sands being nearly run, though I 
confess it does seem hard to commence my life 
again with my grey hairs.* 

The last was a skilful touch. Miss Blount 
rose, pale and in deep distress. It was odd, 
now that the nerves of both were imstrung, 
what a wonderful hkeness existed between the 
father and daughter. 

' What can have happened ? ' she asked, her 
voice trembling painfully. * Has it really gone 
so far as to be beyord hope ? Can nothing be 
done to save you ? ' 

'Nothing,' her father answered, with just 
the proper amount of heart-broken sadness in 
his intonation — the man was a consummate 
actor in his own quiet self-possessed way. ' If 
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you will not, or cannot help me, I am indeed 
hopeless. However, I think more sadly of your 
fate than of my own, Katherine, as I am only 
an old man now, without many years of life be- 
fore me, and with few things to wish for, beyond 
a great longing to die in my childhood's home, 
while you are strong and youthful, and have 
many days before you. Useless lamenting, 
however, does small good, I have heard ; so 
we will say no more about it — che sara^ sara^ 
and perhaps ' — with a faint melancholy smile — 
* it will not be for long. Death is sometimes 
very merciful/ 

* Oh, not that, not that,' cried Katherine, 
stopping him suddenly in his restless prom- 
enade, and throwing unselfish, tender arms 
around his neck, while feeling, woman-like, 
now that he was cast so completely on her 
mercy and in such deep trouble, how infinitely 
dearer he was to her than he had ever been 
before — ' not while it is in my power to pre- 
vent it I Oh, darling ' — ^bursting into a passion 
of despairing tears — *I may not have been a 
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good daughter to you till now, but only give 
me a little time to think, and I will do the best 
I can for you ! ' 

For once in his life Archibald Blount was 
really touched by the unmerited, tender devo- 
tion of the daughter he had so persistently 
n^lected. 

* Katherine/ he whispered gently, holding 
her very closely to him, and feeling at the 
moment some faint, long-forgotten sensations 
arising in his d^enerate bosom for the tender 
clinging creature in his arms, 'if you can do 
this thing, you will be giving me what I shall 
bless you for to the day of my death ; but I 
hardly dare to ask it — ^what is my happiness in 
comparison with yours? Eemember, I have 
seen my best days, yours are yet to come ; and, 
believe me, but that I know you to be heart- 
whole, I would not press the matter so per- 
severingly. You are heart-whole, Katherine 
— you do not love any one else ? ' 

*No, I do not love any one else,' Miss 
Blount answered bravely ; but as she told the 
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lie she covered her face with her hands, and 
turned away, feeling faint and sick and cold, 
Presently she raised her head. * Let me go 
now/ she said; *I want to be alone. Good- 
night, papa.' 

* Good-night, my dear,' he returned, press- 
ing his lips to hers with more than his wonted 
fervour, as he felt his cause was gained. 

When she was gone, and the last glimpse 
of her dress had disappeared through the door, 
Archibald Blount raised himself, and drew a 
long deep breath. He was too weU-bred and 
refined a man ever to exult openly in any 
triumph, however great, but his eyes looked 
brighter, and his step sounded more firmly as 
he walked. 

*Poor little girl,' he murmured half ab- 
sently to himself, as he lit his bed-room lamp. 
*I wonder if she cares at all for Craven. I 
hope she does not — ^from my soul I hope she 
does not ; ' after which touching hopefulness on 
his part he went upstairs and into bed, where 
he slept long and peacefully. 
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Not SO did the ' poor little girl.' Arrived 
io her own bed-room, Kathenne Blount locked 
the door, and, without removing ornaments or 
any article of dress, walked towards the 
window, and leaned her beautiful shapely 
head against the dew-cold glass. 

The moon was shining on her, pale and 
placid; the dazzling twinkling stars gleamed 
down upon the silent earth ; a strange, sweet 
night it seemed, filled with a sadness responsive 
to her own, that almost entreated confidence ; 
but Katherine neither moved, nor moaned, nor 
wept. 

With dull, unnatural calmness, she went 
over the whole night's events, weighing one 
thing against another, until aU appeared quite 
dear. Once only she lifted her head in silent 
protest to the starry heavens, murmuring de- 
sperately, ^ I cannot ; ' but before the rebellious 
words were fairly uttered she knew herself how 
worthless they were. After that she covered 
her £eu^, and, kneeling down upon the ground, 
went deliberately through the many happy 
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scenes and tender recollections of her one love- 
story, in which Blackwood Craven shone out 
brightly and alone; with bitter remorse she 
remembered now how often she had bestowed 
a frown, a hasty, mikind word, where it would 
have been so easy, so much more true to her 
real nature, to confer a caress or a considerate 
speech. Never again could she make amends 
for all her past deUberate cruelties. Ah, if she 
had but known ! 

So the hours passed — swiftly enough to the 
girl who, with dry eyes and burning brain, was 
bidding an eternal farewell to the sacred 
romance of her youth — ^heavily enough no 
doubt to those who sat and watched their 
sacred dead. Presently one by one the stars 
paled, and in their place came £untest streaks 
of crimson in the distant east, betokening 
gloriously the coming mom. Katherine rose 
from her knees, and, flinging wide the case- 
ment, as though to gain some air, glanced 
longingly upwards towards the rising sim ; and 
as she looked, lo, all the warmth of heaven 
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came pouring down, and darkness lightened 
into golden day ! 

With the dawn came her determination. 
Turning slowly away from the open window, 
through which a lark's loud song of praise 
rushed with tumultuous music, she moved with 
stiffened Umbs across the room, her poor heart 
torn and bleading. 

The next morning Sir Mark Warrenne went 
home rejoicing, the accepted lover of beautiful 
Katherine Blount, while his lady-love fulfilled 
her daily duties with pallid face and clouded 
eyes, and thoughts * all void of soul.' Black- 
wood she had not seen all day, having excused 
herself from breakfast on the plea of nervous 
headache — not all excuse — but, coming sud- 
denly into the old parlour, some little time 
before dinner, she discovered Blackwood 
sitting there, busily employed making cart- 
ridges for tlie morrow's shooting. For a 
second her courage failed her completely, but 
only for a second ; then she rallied her spirits 
and came forward, speaking bravely enough, 
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though in tones strangely dull and unlike her 
usual voice, which was sweet and musical. 

'Blackwood, I want to tell you some- 
thing/ 

Her manner startled him; he flung down 
the unfinished cartridge, the contents of which 
ran swiftly, with a tiny rattling noise, from off 
the table down about the oaken floor, while a 
terrible sense of impending evil half choked 
him, his face blanching, in the fashion peculiar 
to him when anything unpleasant about Kathe- 
rine came under his notice. 

' What is it ? ' he asked shortly. 

* I have promised to marry Sir Mark War- 
renne,' she answered, just as shortly, trying 
wildly to appear unconcerned, but failing 
wretchedly. 

For a full minute Blackwood Craven went 
mad — as mad as the veriest lunatic that ever 
trod the floors of Bedlam. He strode forward, 
and seized her small wrists with cruel vehe- 
mence, almost crushing the tender bones in his 
passionate grasp. 
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* Say that again I ' he cried fiercely, threaten- 
ingly ; while ' Blackwood, Blackwood I ' was all 
poor Katherine could gasp, with faint supplica- 
tion. Presently, however, the paroxysm passed, 
leaving him sane, but despairing ; he dropped 
her hands hurriedly, the iron had entered 
into his soul, and at the first cold touch the 
madness fled. He turned to the window 
quietly. 

' Has it come to this at last ? ' he said. 

Miss Blount sank into a chair, and for a 
short time there was a dead silence in the 
room, during which they scarcely seemed to 
breathe. To Katherine the stillness was in- 
tolerable; any open torture would have been 
less bitter. At all hazards she felt she must 
see his face again ; so, stealing over to his side, 
she placed a timid, trembling hand upon his 
arm. 

* Blackwood, have some pity I ' she whis- 
pered beseechingly, raising to his face great 
lustrous, pleading eyes. 

' Pity I ' he echoed contemptuously, shaking 
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oflf her hand as though it scorched his flesh, 
and moving backwards a few steps. ' Pity for 
what? Because you are going to marry the 
richest man in the county, and a baronet 
into the bargain, or because you have wisely 
thrown over the man who was imbecile enough 
to imagine he possessed your extremely sale- 
able affections — which ? My pity would be 
rather wasted, I fancy, were I to bestow it on 
you, so I will reserve any I may have for Sir 
Mark Warrenne, as I do not know any of my 
acquaintam^es so much in need of it as he is 
just now. Meanwhile I beg to offer you my 
warmest congratulations on your success and 
approaching happiness.' 

' Blackwood,' the girl began vehemently, 
stung to the quick by his insinuations, but 
endeavouring eagerly, with tightly clenched 
hands, to speak with calmness, ' will you not 
listen to me ? I swear ' 

' Hush ! ' he interrupted her sternly, with 
cold cruel scorn, putting up his hand to prevent 
her speaking farther, * you need not perjure 
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yourself any more — it is unnecessary. I am 
scarcely in a condition, you see, to believe the 
remainder of your protestations. You have 
said quite enough to last me my lifetime, so I 
will not trouble you with my presence any 
longer. I leave with you what must be a 
pleasant reflection — the knowledge that you 
have utterly ruined my existence.' 

* Are you going ? ' Katherine gasped. * For 
how long ? ' 

*For ever,' he answered briefly, turning 
towards the door as he spoke. 

Just for one moment Miss Blount felt 
stunned — crushed — ^and then, with a bitter cry, 
she roused herself and tried to reach him, but 
found she could not — some power within her 
numbed her hmbs, and left her without strength 
to move. Her love, her hfe, was going, but 
she could only hold out her hands to him in 
passionate, wild entreaty. 

'Blackwood, Blackwood,' she implored, 
' do not leave me like this ! Say something 
to me before you go ! ' 
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He turned as he reached the threshold, to 
gaze his last upon the exquisite agonised face 
he loved so dearly, and the tender arms outheld 
in pitiful, mute supplication. But even then he 
did not relent. 

' I will,' he said, with vehement bitterness. 
' As you ask it, you can take this as my " good- 
bye " — remember the last words I said to you 
were these — " I curse the day I ever saw you." ' 
So, with black anger at his heart, he passed out 
from the house that had been his pleasant 
home from childhood, a despairing, broken- 
hearted man, leaving the woman who was to 
him the dearest being on earth in a dead, cold 
swoon, her soft brown hair sweeping the 
polished floor. 
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